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Atiurdite 


LEATHER cLOtTdH 





SURFACE-SEALED 
against weather 
and climate... 


Lisrary books can’t be 
fair weather birds. They must be prepared to 
go out, no matter what the weather. Perhaps 
only a few drops of rain fall, or a small flurry 
of snow flakes settle on the books between 
the library and the car. It’s enough to mar 
many books for life. But vot if the bindings 
are Sturdite. Sturdite-bound books sued water 
like ducks — without a spot or mark. 


Sturdite is a leather cloth which is surface- 
sealed for protection against water, mildew, 
dampness. In most colors it is fade-proof un- 
der ordinary circumstances. With all these 
advantages you can sce that the every-day mis- 
adventures in the life of a book are guarded 





against by Sturdite. 

As you make your plans for rebinding your 
books, consider Sturdite. You will find 
Sturdite-bound books keep their original 
fresh appearance for a long time even though 
they are handled daily. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago — St. Louis 


SE e 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM_ | 
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Many binding authorities 

sousler Libetey oekram COVER MATERIALS 
the ideal material for re 
binding library books. This 
is especially true among 
those who prefer to apply 
lacquer to the finished 

















book eovers by hand or air si 
brushing. Unquestionably STURDITE LEATHER CLOTH b: 
this method gives maxi- 

HOLLISTON BOOK CLOTHS ROXITE, THE PYROXYLIN-IMPREGNATED CLOTH 


mum durability at mimi 
mum cost 
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A. L. A. Catalog, 
1926-1931 


Three thousand books for the general library 
selected from among those published during the 
past five years. Complete buying, classifying, 
and cataloging information given for each book 
listed together with descriptive note. A_ well 
balanced list for any library. A useful supple- 
ment to A.L.A. Catalog, 1926. 

320 p. Cloth, $4.50 


With every copy of A.L.A. Catalog, 1926-1931 
purchased at $4.50, library or librarian may 
purchase A.L.A. Catalog, 1926 (regular price 
$6.00) for $2.00. Offer expires December 31, 1932, 
after which a small surplus of A.L.A. Catalog, 
1926 on which storage charges are being paid, 
must be disposed of. 


A.L.A. Catalog, 1926 purchased alone may be 
had for $3.00 instead of $6.00 up to Dec. 31, 19232. 
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THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 
INTRODUCES 


The Index of Twentieth Century Artists 





ique and Important for Libraries because it— 

Serves as the only complete and compiled Reference Service for 
Galleries, Museum Curators, Writers, Art Critics, University Pro- 
fessors, Research Students, and Laymen interested in Art. 

Deals with Contemporary Artists as well as their Immediate Fore- 
runners, important in the history of Art—American artists will start 
the series. Material will be revised once every year. 

Includes biographical material, awards and _ honors, affiliations, 
museums where represented, exhibitions, full bibliography, list of 
reproductions of work and where found, some critical extracts. 


Page Monthly Subscription $10.00 a year 


For further information address 


Editor—Index of 20th Century Artists 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION, 137 East 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Official publications of the College Art Association: 
ART BULLETIN— Quarterly PARN ASSUS— Monthly 


Information upon request 
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Indispensable in varnishing work. Saves time and material. $2,50 
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“ “A Christmas Tree for All Good Bookworms in Honolulu,” by Ruth [& 
McKee, and “A Living Christmas Tree,” by Faith Holmes Hyers of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, are the two Christmas articles scheduled for the next 
number. Two religious articles were planned for, but one has not materialized 
so only “Making Religious Books Popular,” by Mary Elizabeth Downey will be 
printed. 

& A summary of the questionnaire sent out to public libraries in October is 
being held over for the January first number. This number will also include the 
following articles: “The Library's Place in a Changing World,” by Arthur 
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on the Crisis—A Survev ot Current Literature,” by J. B. Condlitfe of the Leagu: 
of Nations. 
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IVID indeed is the contrast be- 

tween the ancient and the modern 
library. On the one hand, vellum man- 
uscripts and incunabula_ chained to 
desks, for the privileged few; on the 
other, thousands of printed volumes, 
freely loaned to all comers. 


Snead & Company was founded in 
1849. It has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of many of today’s greatest li- 
brary improvements. ‘The flat slab 
desk construction which provides sim- 
plicity, smoothness and compactness of 
stacks; the Snead system of Zig-zag 


Bookcase in the Library, 


Cesena 














Snead Stacks and stack aisle light’ reflectors, 


Sterling Memorial Library, Yale Universits 


ventilation, which’ protects books 
against deterioration and dust; and the 
glare-free Snead Stack Aisle Light 
Reflector, are but a few of the many 
ideas developed by our engineers. 
Our specialized experience is avail- 
able to librarians and architects with- 
out obligation. Write us. 


SNEAD €& Company - Founded 1849 
92 Pine Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 


58 Wellington Street, East, TORONTO 
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The County Library—What Is It? 


By CONSTANCE BEMENT 


Director, Extension Division, 

N THESE days of nostrums and universal 

panaceas, the library protession has not 

failed to keep up with the procession, and 
has developed its own pet remedies for the 
various ills to which the library world seems 
to be subject. At the present time, its most 
frequent remedy for a sick hbrary situation 
s the county library. And the fact that in 
every State there are thousands of men, 
women and children without any form of or- 
ganized book service, should prove without 
irgument that some such type of library cure- 
all is essential. 

But what, after all, do we mean when we 
talk so easily and enthusiastically about counts 
libraries? What is a county library? If the 
question were put to the man in the street, his 
interpretation would be, nine times out of ten, 
a truck filled with books, traveling through 
the country, stopping at 
leaving its wares, and giving the same kind of 


every tarmhouse 


service as “The Store at Your Door.” On the 
other hand, to many rural residents. and 
vroups of small town and village people who 
have used traveling libraries from their State 


Library or Library Commission, a county | 
brary would be more apt to mean a box of 
books which is sent from one community to 
another, and at the end of 
returned for another. 
county library 
library, 


a certain period is 
In reality, however, the 
is just Ike any other public 


with the county as the corporate and 


taxing unit, rather than the citv, village o1 
township. 

Tais rticle was writter it the definite eque fa 
RBRARY TouR L read vho wanted to know how 


« mplished 


VWichigan 


a main library, branches, stations, 





State Labrary, Lansing 


‘he county library presupposes a library 


system similar to any good city system, with 
school col 
forms of extension 

geographically 


lections and all other 
service, The fact that 
county represents both urban and rural groups 
is one of the reasons why it is 


He 


sometimes 
difficult to visualize the tvpe of library service 
it is expected to furnish. Another difficulty, 
which one encounters in defining the county 
library system clearly and simply, is the fact 
that county libraries can be established in one 
of two ways. The county governing body can 
either make a library 
already existing. or establish an entirely new 
and independent Both 
have their advantages, depending somewhat 
on local 


contract with a strong 


organization. farms 


section of the 


conditions and the 


country, (County libraries are established by 
popular vote in several states.) To get a com 
plete picture of the real meaning of county 


library service, let us OFganize an hy pothett al 
library in 
never had any form of organized book service 


an hypothetical county, which has 
As the county which we have chosen for our 
library has no public 


Board of Supervisors has established 


existing ibrarv, the 
an cle 
pendent library and appointed a county library 
board. In 
function directly 


\ ISOrs, or 


instances, county librarie 


under the 
governing body, but 
is a library board Nfter the 

the board, the problems which 
first 


SOT 


Board of Super 


generally there 
ippomtmient 1} 
two 


importance are the librarian and_ the 


housing for the main book collection. One ot 
the pomts of difference between the publi 
library for a city and. for count 1 the 





980 


relative importance of this main hbrary. In 
a city, when a new library is established, all 
of the effort is put into the development of 
the one agency, until it is well enough organ- 
ized to branch out. But with a county system, 
as many agencies as possible must be estab- 
lished at once, with the main library, in reality, 
like a warehouse from which the books are 
distributed and reference material and special 
information furnished. 

It is probable that in the situation which we 
are discussing, there is a room in the Court- 
house, which can be used for the headquarters 
of the new library, and provide space for an 
adequate reference collection and reading room 
service to the residents of the county seat. 
The residents of the county seat are, of course, 
as much in need of library service as other 
sections of the county. The most important 
problem which confronts the Board is the li- 
brarian, and unless she is well-trained well- 
paid and experienced, with some knowledge 
of both urban and rural psychology, our new 
county library is going to be an invalid from 
the start. After the librarian is secured and 
the book collection is started, the next im- 
portant step is the selecting of locations for 
the various stations and branches. It is 
probable that all of the small towns and vil- 
lages will need branches, and that the very 
small communities can be cared for with 
stations, which can be maintained in cross- 
road stores, filling stations, churches, post of- 
fices, private houses and sometimes schools. 
As the school service is going to be especially 
important, the juvenile book collection must be 
selected to take care of the supplementary and 
recreational reading needs of the elementary 
and rural schools, and the many reference 
requirements of the high schools. 

If our library has an adequate appropria- 
tion, funds should be set aside for a book 
truck, not only to be used in distributing books 
to the various centers, but to give the people 
who live in the open country and not very 
close to a station, house to house service. 
However, if the library funds are limited, a 
delivery truck should be used rather than an 
expensive bookmobile, and the number of 
small stations should be increased to take care 
of the more scattered groups. A real book 
truck the most attractive features 
ot county library service; but in many in- 
stances, the well developed branch or station 
is more vital to the healthy growth of the 
Some adequate means of transporta- 


is one of 


library. 


tion is essential to the life of the institution, 
and a Ford pick-up will carry innumerable 
boxes of books and save money to buy more 
books, or increase the service in other ways. 
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As one of the main arguments for the 
county library is the equalizing of library 
service and giving the rural resident, mai 
woman or child, the same service as that 
which would be available in a large city 1: 
brary, our county library will stress at onc: 
the special reference features at the central 
building, and the right of everyone in the 
county to come in and select books from the 
main collection, or to write for special material 
or books. Parcel post service, in response ti 
telephone or mail requests, will be one of t! 
library’s main channels of communication wit! 
its borrowers, and material will be sent eithe: 
directly to the patron or to the nearest branch 
or station. Sometimes, with a book truck, it 
will be delivered in person. It is the personal 
contact between the librarian and the borrower, 
which is possible in a county system, that 
gives the county library a distinct advantag: 
over a state traveling library system. 

As our library grows, semi-permanent col- 
lections will be developed in the branches, 
being kept fresh with frequent additions of 
new books from the main collection at head- 
quarters. The smaller collections in the sta- 
tions will be changed frequently, and the books 
which are not popular in one place will be 
transferred to another, so that at no time will 
any of the books in the county collection be 
idle. All of the books in the entire colle 
tion will be on call for special need or demand. 
The records at the main library will show the 
location of every book, and one copy of an 
expensive or little called for title can be made 
to serve several communities adequately and 
promptly. 

The schools, more than any other group, 
are going to benefit from this new service, for 
instead of one new collection of books a year, 
as was the case when they were entirely de- 
pendent upon their own funds, the county li- 
brary is going to be in a position to suppl 
them with new books as often as they are 
needed throughout the school term. All of 
the schools in the county will have the benefit 
of a large reference collection at the central 
library, and can give their students the same 
advantages as the city schools. 

All of this service, which our 
planning to give, will call for an excellent 
appropriation from the governing body of the 
county, and it should be at least a dollar 
per capita. If the library had been established 
in a county in which there was an existing 
library with which a contract could have been 
made, the procedure would have been quite 
similar. A separate county department would 
have been organized, with a trained and ex- 
perienced librarian in charge. Through this 


Ie 


librarv is 
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lepartment service from the public library 
would be extended to the various branches, 
stations and schools. With the backing of a 
well-established library, the initial cost of 
county library service is not as great as with a 
totally new organization; but to be a success, 
it must give trained service, furnish a good 
collection of books, develop branches for towns 
without libraries, supplement small libraries 
already existing, and furnish truck or station 
service in the sparsely settled districts. 

What gain has been made for library service 
in the establishment of this county library? 
How much has been accomplished? Would 
not the results have been the it 
half dozen small independent libraries had 
been organized in our county? Not at all! 
The small libraries have such small taxing 
units upon which to draw that their strength 
and vitality is entirely consumed in the struggle 
for existence. We say that a population of 
1,000 is the smallest unit possible for effective 
library service, and it is sometimes difficult 
to make that effective. It is true that many 
small libraries give most exceptional library 
service, but if they were part of a larger 
system, they could do what they do more 
easily and efficiently. The larger taxing unit 
of the county is great enough to furnish 
adequate support for a good library system at 
a minimum of cost to the taxpayers, and at 





Same a 


Wl 





the same time provide service for ever 
in the county. With small independent h 
braries, we would still have a large grouy 
people in the open country and small neigh 
borhoods without book service, while with tl 


1¢ 
i 


Vor 


; 
1 of 


larger unit books are available to evervone 
But the gain is not all material. The county 
library emphasizes the library’s oft repeated 


claim that it is an educational institution. lor 
the rural adult, it takes the place of the city 
night school; it furnishes the tools with which 


the agricultural specialist and the various ex 


tension teachers must work. By supplying 


books and material on any of the technical or 
business subjects in which the ‘al or small 
town worker is interested, it provides the 
stimulus, the technique and the new ideas 
which the city man gets from rubbing elbows 
with his competitors. 

The most striking feature of county work is 


that which is done for the children, and it 


does nothing more than furnish “live” books 
to the small one-room rural schools, S 
justifed as an institution. When, however, 


vou add good juvenile collections in branches 
and stations, perhaps service from a 
truck, summer story hours and othe: 
ing features, the county library 
claim to be a real remedy not only for library 


| } 
DOOK 
interest- 


? TT) 
all t 


Problems of County Libraries— 


Solved and 


I 


» 


XV 5 


By HAZEL 


Chief, Extension Division, India 


ROGRESS in library development has 
been too dearly bought to retrench now, 
but there » inevitable signs of re- 
trenchment before us. We not only see signs, 
we have had to face facts, and have 
trenched temporarily. I 


are 


re 





More than ever before 
we must man our libraries in such a way, and 
give such service that the powers that be will 
realize they are taking a necessity of life from 
the people, instead of a luxury—if they 
seriously reduce the library tax. We have 
worked for library extension, and have been 
anxious and willing to give books to all people 
in all parts of the country, if they will help 
support our libraries. 


Loo 


Paper presented before the Trustees 


Orleans Conference 








). 


ill, but ills in general. And certainly that is 
sufficient justification. 

Unsolved 

WARREN 
na State Library, Indianapolis 

County library development has made a de- 
cided stride, but now we all realize that tem- 
porarily we must be satisfied with doing all 
we can with as little as we can. An already 
tax-burdened people cannot be expected to 
willingly let an added tax descend upon them. 
Now is the time to hold our lines. Now is 
the time to decide if our tactics have been such 
that we are in the favor of the world When 
| think of county libraries, my first thought 
is not of buildings and books. | think first 
of the people—-the vast number of men, women 
and children who are living all kinds of lives 
and in all types of communities. My mind 


does not dwell on those living in modern homes 
on well-paved roads, or on those living in our 


many small towns. Many of these the 


| 
KHOW 
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advantages they may have if they wish them, 
or they know how they can get the informa- 
tion. My thoughts are for all those people 
who have not the advantages that most of us 
have, those who live, for one reason or an- 
other, more or less isolated lives, and neces- 
sarily have to live “unto themselves alone.” 
We generally think of rural people when we 
use the word county. Most of those a county 
library gives service to are living in rural dis 
tricts, but in many counties, there are hun- 
lreds of others who probably need books more. 
The penal institutions, the county homes. 
orphanages, hospitals and sanitariums house 
many people in many of our counties. When 
| see the quantity and quality of books found 
in many institutions | am not amazed that the 
individual’s morale remains at low ebb. Coun- 
tv libraries are systems of book service that 
reach all the people of the county. Those in 
towns and those in the country should all be 
regardless of where the 

There must be two 
community service and 


given equal Service 
live or how they live. 
tvpes of service given 

school service, and a very complete organiza 
for this extensive work. The 
service to cannot be too much em- 
phasized, and this alone would almost justify 
county libraries. Rural people are realizing 
thev need educational and recreational advan- 
tages that can be found only in cities. People 
f all types are realizing their need for edu- 
cation. This realized educational need of 
idults is evidenced by the findings of the Car- 
negie study on private correspondence schools. 
These schools alone receive annually tuition 
fees amounting to $70,000,000 or one and 


tion is needed 


schools 


one-half times as much as the combined tuition 


fees received by all colleges and universities. 


This is good evidence that there is a need 


of books. 
\ problem ¢ 


to be answered . 


That is a doubtful question 
a difficult matter to be settled: 
There are many 
Most 


talks and discussions about county l- 


something to be worked out. 
problems before us in library extension 
of ou 
braries have emphasized the satisfactory re 
efforts and the satisfaction of 
receiving the service. Many of us 
think we worked out the fundamental 
problems of county library We have 
iswered doubtful questions. worked out and 
settled the matter to a great extent. We are 
rather pleased with the progress we have made. 
We have worked this out to ow 

evidently not. to 


sults of ow 
the people 
have 


service. 


satisfaction, 
perhaps, but that of the 
majority of people 

There are 3,072 counties in the United 
States Phere are 231 county libraries and 
2.841 counties that do not have county library 


THe Liprary Jours 
service. It is true that taxation is the 
obstacle in many, and even though people a: 
convinced of the value of such service, th 
feel they cannot afford it. In many counti 
people are not convinced that it is the sery 
they need and want. 

Jealousy between communities is a big © 
stacle in extension service. They still s 
only the boundary line of their town, a: 
cannot see the advantage of sharing servi 
with a larger unit. There are still many ind 
viduals who declare they have lived most + 
their lives without books, and that they a: 
not necessary. The type of service given 
many libraries is not such as to make peopl 
realize what they might enjov if real service « 
were given. There are criticisms from thos: 
in counties receiving service, and even thoug! 
it may not be just criticism it has the effect 
of making others doubtful as to whether it is 
really a successful method or not. There is 
criticism because money is not spent entire] 
for county service. One community cannot 
understand why another should get a new 
book before they do; why old books are sent 
out; why a station or branch is in a large: 
room than theirs; why books are not changed 
oftener; why the book truck does not come 
oftener; why the service given to schools is 
not adequate; and a hundred other criticisms 
are heaped upon our heads. Often these are 
because of ignorance on the part of the people 
or misinterpretation of what the service can 
do. Often they are valid criticisms and we, 
the librarians and the trustees, are to blame 

There are weaknesses in our public library 
and in our county library svstems. We must 
recognize and remedy them. I have 
generalizing, but now | wish to speak specific 
ally and locally. Many of vou probably hav 
the same problems we have in Indiana. As 
| study the situation | am convinced that the 
first and foremost problem is the lack of un 
There is a lacl 


bee I 


derstanding of the service. 
of understanding among the trustees and_ thi 
librarians, and among the public. The publi 
cannot understand and appreciate. until w« 
have worked out a good svstem definitely and 
demonstrated it to them. . 

Politics play a ver\ 
many of our communities. — It 
enough for some trustees to know that then 
political party rules the library. They think it 
a glory to be a member even though doing 
nothing in particular to make it a good | 
brary. They too often do not realize an 
appreciate the value of libraries. If they d 
they may not be willing to share them wit! 
They fear the relinquishment of som¢ 
They are not willins 


important game 


seems to AY 


others. 
of their independence. 
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give everything and gain nothing, except 
reimbursement of just the barest cost of sé 
ice and the joy of helping others. The 
rustees appoint the librarian in most states 
Phey should hang their heads in shame if they 
lo not appoint one who is capable ot doing the 
est work possible. Too many hbrarians are 
appointed who are not qualified for the work 
Politics of some kind may have influenced thi 
appointment or may have just been a 
nice person, who liked books.” 


\ 


she 
The salary 
paid is not enough to justify pursuing educa 
tion or training, even if she wished. The idea 
of a county library is too big tor her to grasp, 
ind she knows she could not help organize 
and carry out a campaign, and if there should 
be county extension, could not do the 
work as it should be done. Not being willing 
to admit all this, and suggest that a librarian 
be appointed who could, she makes no etfort 
to interest people in the service. The library 
is three-fourths librarian. The qualifications 
of a good county librarian are the same as for 
any—plus much more! She must have a rural 
viewpoint and a knowledge of local rural con 
ditions. We cannot emphasize too much the 
importance of education, training and expet 

ence. In most there is no 
standards, and the trustees appoint any one 


Some have legal 


she 


states basis. o1 


they wish. states certifica 
tion, and we all should have. In 
have adopted voluntary certification, hoping 
that it may become legal. If we accomplish 
nothing more, we hope it will emphasize to 
the public and to the trustees the need for 
preparation for the work attempted. [ am 
sure no state has better illustration of goo:| 
and bad libraries and good and bad librarians 
lf trustees and librarians in many of 
counties understood and explained county set 
vice and offered to give it, many 
people would be enjoying it. As 
communities, the trustees and librarians could 
make the library a vital factor in their town 
They are too often selfish and narrow minded. 
They think they know, and they know onl 
their few square miles. 
neighboring towns; they want everything, ana 
are not willing to give and share. Without 
cooperation we cannot expect to grow. 

We, as trustees and librarians, then become 
one of the first problems to be solved. We 
different kind of a problem 


Indiana we 


more of ou 


leaders in 


They are jealous of 


may become 1 


when we urge county service too much. We 


often make a mistake in our zeal for exten 
sion, and are accused of working for our own 

Many cannot understand our un 
selfish and altruistic work. We should inform 
those interested of the method of giving set 
vice, and of the possibilities. We 


interests. 


should 


explain to leaders 
should let the urg 
few people 
endeavors. 
There mu 
millions of people 


areas must KNOW rf 
shilitie ¢ t WO} ry) 
SIDTATICS OF eCEXTCHSION Service, 


know, and we must rIVE 


1 
that 


must 


them convinces People w 


understand much bettet 


and understand. We need 


t 


than the 
more 
and 


ind a follow-up system that 
1 


ind articles about books 


subject) so I 


1 
LHe 


will grow and grow and gradually 


much be bore 
ealize what they are missing and wh 
and what they can have Wie 
act the eves of the world Publi 

the world. What 
toward our work? Are 


1 1 


need, 


rules 
our 
ized and functioning in such 
those not receiving service reali: 


are missing betore we considet 
must be giving efficient serv 


| here 


service we 
our own people. must be effective ci 


libraries reaching their whole service areas 


We cannot convince others that we have 


some 
unless we have, and 
unless we are convinced of the facet Phere 
must be a sentiment built up. lever, 
in the United States will have library servis 

when the people really The idea may 
start with an individual, or with a group, or ar 
organization, but it must become the idea ot 
a majority of the people. We cannot hand out 
a county library on a silver platter and expect 
the people to eagerly eat the food we offer 

unless they are hungry for it, and like it. W« 
must lay 
which we all can build. There must be a 
public convinced of the value of public libra- 
ries and of high standards of library service. 
The work will be slow, but it will be sure. 
We must want it for them, but they must 
want it for themselves. We are working not 
for ourselves, but for 


thing of value to them 
ounty 


want it. 


t 


a foundation of public opinion or 


others, 


It is absolutely important first of all te 
good county library legislation. The interest, 
understanding and training of the librarian and 
trustee will be most important in accomplish- 
ing. We know good legislation will not 
until there 
mayjorit 


come 
understanding by the 


of the people O1 the 


is a goo 
legislators and 
we as hbrarians and trustee know 
and then help inform them 
tion, comes the problem of getting the 
Publicity, 
state wide and nation wide will accomplish 
this. And then comes 


must first 


\fter legisla 
idea 
county 


across to the people wide, 


another big problem 
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money. Mr. Streetor, of the editorial staff of 
the farmer's Wife says we should give free 
service for awhile to create the demand for 
books. He also says “Farmers are self respect- 
ing people, and they will want to pay for book 
service after they see its value.” I agree that 
we must create the desire and demand, and 
I agree that we are self respecting people, but 
I cannot agree that they will want to pay. 

If we could surmount one of the big prob- 
now—money—could we sur- 
The remedy of most 


lems before us 
mount all the others? 
of these problems lies with us. Many of us 
present big problems to our profession. We 
are getting so involved in library technique 
that we are becoming depressed and repressed. 
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We are so absorbed with methods that we n 
be getting out of touch with the public. \ 
need new library ideas perhaps, particular], 
applied to county service. We cannot ma! 
our people willing to vote for library sery 
until they are convinced that books are an « 
sential part of their lives—a natural p 
and that they are necessary to their happin 
and development. It is not enough for us 
tell them this, they must realize and believ: 
In all the uncertainty of our lives we mus: 
see there is a new promise for the intellectu 
life of our country. Do we as librarians a: 
trustees have the viewpoint and the trainin 
necessary to put across these ideas? Arc 
solved—or unsolved problems ? 


Extension Work by Means of 
Package Libraries 


By LENOIR DIMMITT 


‘tenston Loan Library, University of 


l HAS BEEN just twenty-five years since 
the University of Wisconsin, a recognized 
leader in university extension work, in- 

augurated what was then a new experiment in 
This was the organization 
The service was 


library extension. 
of a package library service. 
established in an attempt to solve the problem 
f supplying people with reliable information 


on important subjects of current interest- 
usually subjects not yet written about in book 
form. It was meant primarily for those living 
in rural communities and small towns having 
no library facilities. It was a free service, 
and all that anyone had to do to obtain material 
was to write to the Extension Division. When 
a request was received for a specific subject, 
material on it was assembled in one small 
package and mailed to the borrower. These 
packages came to be known as _ package li- 
braries. They consisted mainly of articles 
clipped from periodicals and of bulletins and 
reports printed by educational institutions, 
national and state bureaus and organizations, 
and commercial houses. 

Wisconsin’s experiment proved to be so suc- 
cessful that other universities soon followed 
her example. The rapid development of the 
package library service is indicated by the fact 
that when a survey was made in 1925 it was 
reported that state universities and colleges 
in thirty-five states had put this form of 


Texas 


service into operation. In some states it has 
been more highly organized with a larger scope 
of activities than in others. Among the state 
universities most active in this form of library 
extension work are those of Colorado, Florida, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin 

As the result of some correspondence I have 
had with the persons in charge of the package 
library service in each of these fourteen states, 
| obtained some information in regard to their 
work. Each university confines its activities 
to its own state, referring requests from people 
in other states to their universities. Out of 
the fourteen universities, twelve make no 
charge for their service, the only cost to the 
borrower being the payment of transportation 
charges, while the other two make only a ver) 
small charge. In all except four cases the 
package libraries are lent for a two weeks 
period. The university extension division is 
the functioning agent, except in Colorado ani 
Michigan where the university library is re 
sponsible for the service. All of them work in 
cooperation with the libraries in the state and 
the library commissions, striving to avoid an\ 
duplication of service. All of them circulate 
package libraries such as have been described 
Some of them carry on additional activities 

Kight of them, including Texas, have large 
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ollections of plays which they le 

ind other organizations for examination to 
worth while 

Six circulate readings and recita 


‘ } ] 
nd to SChoOOoIs 


assist in choosing plays for 


production. 


i . , . . . ° q 
tions. Indiana, Kansas, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Wisconsin have 


on file a large number of study outlines and 
suggestions for planning programs, which are 
used extensively by women’s clubs. A few of 


the states print bulletins containing carefull) 





A Package Library at the Untversity of Texas 


planned study outlines. North Carolina has 
made a noteworthy contribution in this field. 
Reading courses for individuals and groups, 
particularly those prepared by the American 
Library Association and the United States 
Bureau of Education, are distributed in 
Kansas, Michigan and Tennessee. In Michigan 
picture collections to aid in teaching certain 
subjects are lent to teachers. Kansas has a 
good collection of art prints. In Colorado the 
making of bibliographies is one of the chiet 
activities. In a few have been 
bought by the library extension bureau for a 
specific purpose. For instance, in Florida 
books are bought which are used in connection 
with correspondence courses ; in Virginia books 
which are reviewed each week over the radio 
are made available to citizens of the state 
through the extension library bureau; in North 
Carolina an alumni book club is sponsored by 
the university, the being circulated 
through the extension library bureau. Indiana 
and Wisconsin have assembled special medical 
package libraries in cooperation with their 


cases books 


bor IKks 


state medical associations. 

Speaking of these special medical collections 
reminds me that there are several special 
package library agencies. The American 
Dental Association, which has its headquarters 
in Chicago, has compiled package libraries on 
subjects pertaining to dentistry which are lent 








» members upon the payment ot a $2 le 
posit Phe American Conference 1 Hospita 
» . 
Service has a Hospital Library Service Bureau 
Chicago suppoO ed by voiuntary ¢ mntribu- 
} } : oF. a , 1 = 41] 
tions and bv aid from the Rockefeller and 


pat sage 


Foundations, which lends 


Carnegie ! 
library material on hospital organization and 
similat subjects tree of charge. The Amer 

can Federation of Art at Washington iS 
package libraries on current art topics which 


are lent free to members and to other respon 


sible persons for a small fee Phe Civic 
Federation in Dallas has material on civic 
problems and social work which is circulated 
| 1] ad 
| as well as in Dallas 


outside of the city, 

But to return to state colleges and univet 
sities. I shall briet 
resources and activities of the Extension Loan 
Library Bureau of the University of Texas, 
and this will serve as a specifi example of 
university library In this 
library there are more 
we call permanent package libraries, 
collections of materials on subjects for which 
there is the most demand and a demand w | 
will last for a long time; such subjects as 
American Women Painters of Today, Career 
of Ramsav MacDonald, Child Labor, F1 
nancing of State Highways, Philippine Inde 
pendence, School Entertainments for Special 
These are all as- 


give a account of the 


package service 
than 3,000 oft what 


that 1S 


Days, and Texas Poets. 
sembled just ready to send out, though new 


| gces-pe eeeee 


jae pea 





Just Before Mailing Time in the F-.xtension Loan 
Library, University of Texa 


articles are added if there is a new develop 
ment of a subject. Then there are special col- 


use during one season onl 


lections made for 
such as the 250 package libraries on the Inte1 
scholastic League debate subject, the ecigl 
on the artists represented in the Interscholasti: 
League picture memory contest, and the sixty 
on the fire prevention essay topics suggested 
by the State Fire Insurance Department for 
use in the public 
than 1,600 plays and more 


more 


club 


schools There are 


than 


> 
3,000 
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study outlines in the library. But by far the 
largest part of our collection consists of files 
of 100 magazines indexed in Reader's Guide 
to Periodicals from which articles are clipped 
as needed, and of about 743,000 classified 
pamphlets and bulletins and articles clipped 
from periodicals. It is from the last two 
sources that the hundreds of package libraries 
are assembled each year on subjects for which 
there is only a temporary demand, or subjects 
which are not of lasting interest ; such subjects 
American Business Troubles, Presidential 
Possibilities in the Democratic Party, Problems 
Congress, and Reduction of Cotton 
Acreage. There are only about 2,300 books 
in the library, such as the Reference Shelf 
ind the Handbooks published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co 
not meant to take the place of one. 


as 


’ y . 
Clore 


This is not a book library and is 
i It re- 
quests come to the [:xtension Loan Library 
to found in or for 
specific books, they are referred to the State 
Library or to the University Library. 
During the vear ending August 31, 1093 

there were 28,394 package libraries containing 
2,666 books, 3,570 club outlines, 5,604 plays. 
and 293,244 pamphlets and periodical articles 
sent to 1,147 Texas towns and rural commu 
in 248 counties. Of this number, 514 


subjects be books 


tor 


nities 
package libraries were used for individual in- 
formation, 13,812 were used for school work, 


11,840 were used for women’s club study, and 


2,228 were used by hbraries to supplement 


their material. 
As you see, we receive a goodly number of 
requests from libraries, mostly the smallet 
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public and school libraries. When lbraria 
are in need of the type of material to be tou 
in package libraries we are glad to have t! 
call on us for anything not to be found 
their own libraries. We want to help th 
but we have no desire to interfere with tl 
work in any way. We know that people sot 
times resort to our service when they sho 
have gone to their own public or schoo! 
braries. I recently sent out a letter telling 
what means we are taking to discourage 
practice. We feel that by sending would-lx 
borrowers to their home town libraries we ar 
encouraging the development of the local 
brary facilities. When we do this we are als 
preventing an unnecessary duplication of se1 
vice. We have enough to do without trying 
to do the work of-other libraries, and the 
would certainly have a right to resent it 
we should attempt any such folly. 

The circulation of the Extension Loan | 
brarv of the University of Texas grows mucl 
more rapidly than do the funds appropriated 
for its support. At the end of the first yea: 
in August, 1915, it had circulated more thar 
1,000 package libraries. 
1920, the number had increased to more 
6,000 for the year; in 1925 to more thar 
17,000; in 1930 to more than 25,000; an 
during the vear since then to more than 28,000 
The large circulation and the many letters o1 


Five years later, in 


thar 


appreciation received give evidence that. th: 
people desire the kind of information give: 
them in package library form and that they ap 
preciate this type of library extension servic: 
as much as any other. 
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\ wrinkled, crabbed man they picture thee, 


Old Winter, with a rugged beard as 
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Old Winter, 
Watching the 
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Pausing 
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troubled spirit that disturbs the 
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Our Duty to the Union Catalogs 


BY HOWARD SEAVOY LEACH 


Librartan, Lehigh Umversity Library 


HIS MATTER of cooperation among 

libraries has been talked of for many 

years, but as Mark Twain said about 
he weather—‘‘Nobody did much about it.” 
Of recent years, however, there has_ been 
much more progress in the matter of checking 
ooperative lists. Especially is this true in 
such tremendous tasks as the checking of the 
Union List of Serials and similar undertak- 
Much of this work is not done without 
a good deal of grumbling on the part of libra 
rians and their staffs, but I feel certain that 
the result justifies the amount of attention and 
work done by the individual library. 

My subject is the Union Catalogs of the 
Library of Congress which are cooperative 
enterprises. Mr. Kletsch never refers to the 
Union Catalog, but to Union Catalogs which 
include: 1. The Union Catalog; 2. The Cata- 
KS The list of books 
° if he 
list of books unlocated either in the Library 
f Congress or other American libraries. 

Collectively it is one that everyone should 
be interested in, and to which he should con- 
tribute cards for unusual items in his posses- 
The Union Catalog is a finding list on 


mos 
lis. 


log ot Special Collections ; 
most needed by research scholars; 4 


sion. 
cards which attempts to locate at least one 
copy of every book lhsted. It really has two 
functions: that of listing all books wherever 
published, and showing where a copy or copies 
can be consulted. The Librarv of Congress 
Union Catalog or Finding List begun 
about 1g0t, when the New York Public Li- 
agreement for the 


was 


brary entered into an 
exchange of its printed cards for those of the 
Library of Congress. As other libraries such 
as Harvard and John Crerar and the Uni 
versity of California and others 
hegan to print cards, similar agreements were 
entered into with the Library of Congress, 
and the Union Catalog was automatically 
brought into being. This process of normal 
accretions of cards from these contributing 
libraries went on for manv vears until the 
Union Catalog, exclusive of Library of Con- 
gress cards, numbered close to two million 
cards. In 1926 Mr. Rockefeller made a grant 
to the Library of Congress of $50,000 annu 
ally for five years for the development of the 


numerous 


Paper presented before the Vem 


in October, 103! 


svivania Library Assoc 


ifion 


a ) 
Bethli Hen, I a 


hibliographic apparatus, of which the Unior 
Catalog was reckoned as one. When monet 
became available in October 1927, a staff o1 
thirty-one members were added to build up th: 
Union Catalogs, and Mr. Ernest Kletsch 
appointed director. It was at once decided to 
incorporate a full set of the Library of Con 
gress cards numbering 975,000 titles into this 
Union Catalog. 
000 other Lib 
in manuscript. 


Was 


There were besides this, 475. 
rarv of Congress entries, chietls 

Irom this, 150,000 were typed 
done 
increase 


and filed leaving about 225,000 to be 
after Efforts were made to 
the contributions from outside libraries, with 
surprising results. 

In the 1928 report Dr. Putnam reported 
that Harvard had contributed addi 
tional cards in religion. The University of 
California had contributed 2000, eh had 
sent 250 and Princeton the amazing number 
of 240,000. A letter from Mr. Kletsch dated 
October 6, 1931, savs that the Union Catalogs 
had on September 1, 1931, 6,575,734 Mastet 
Cards, indicating at least one location of the 
book, and stamped upon these Master Cards 
there were 1,122,214 additional locations in 
one or more libraries. These figures are for 
titles and the number of volumes which they 
represent is hard, of course, to estimate. In 
addition to this main record there are auxiliar\ 
records in the form of card lists ling 
foreign locations of 3,881,530 cards. 


1927. 


10,000 


ad 
Lehi 


inclu: 
This 
brings the Union Catalog to a pomt where 
between ten and eleven millions of items can 
be located bv the use of the Union Catalog 
The growth of the Union Catalog has been 
extraordinary during the period of the opera 
tion of the Rockefeller grant. This 
definitely terminates August 31, 1932, and 
unless some extension is made or funds found 
from some other source the catalog will grow 
in future simply by contributions of printed 
} 


DS 


vran 


cards by the libraries printing them and 
typewritten cards for unusual items contrib 
uted by us. 

This matter of contributions by each of 
individually from 
one of great importance, It 


our respective libraries 
likewise should 
be a matter of pride for a given hbrary to b« 
represented in this great catalog. One of th: 
astounding facts printed in Dr. Putnam's 1930 
report is the fact that they have a separate list 
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of 643,750 items of non-located books. This 
means that this huge number of books have not 
so far been located in any library in the United 
States. This collection of non-located books 
represents a library the size of that of Prince- 
ton University. Some of these non-located 
books are probably in your libraries. It should 
be a matter of pride for any one of us to be 
able to supply the Union Catalog of the Li- 
brary of Congress with a card for any one 
of these 643,000 items which we may possess, 
and to lower that number of non-located 
books even by one. You may well ask—How 
are we to do this? I may best answer this by 
telling you of some things we have done at 
Lehigh. As you know, we have been engaged 
in recataloging portions of our library. One 
of the sections that we have recataloged is 
our rather large collection of biography. In 
sending for Library of Congress cards we sent 
our old shelf-list. Many of these cards came 
back marked N.P. “No Prospects” of any 
cards, which meant that the Library of Con- 
gress did not own the book. These No Pros- 
pect cards were kept after the book was cata- 
loged by us and at the end of the year we sent 
between six and seven hundred cards, mostly 
biography, which the Library of Congress had 
indicated that it did not have. These were 
sent down to the Union Catalog or Project B. 
They would then be checked with the Union 
Catalog to determine whether a card was al- 
ready in the Union Catalog or not. If a card 
was already there indicating that a copy of 
the book was in some other library, then a 
symbol standing for the Lehigh Library would 
be added to the Master Card indicating that 
another copy had been located at Lehigh. If 
there were no cards in the Union Catalog then 
our No Prospect cards were copied and in- 
serted indicating that a copy was at Lehigh. 

All of you who are using Library of Con- 
gress cards in cataloging get quantities of slips 
back from the Library of Congress with No 
Prospects indicated on them. It is not an 
expensive process to see to it that the Union 
Catalog has a copy of your shelf-list for this 
particular book, and in the case of the recata- 
loging of the library, additions to the Union 
Catalog can be readily made by saving all of 
your No Prospect cards to be forwarded once 
or twice a year to the Union Catalog. I am 
assured by Dr. Kletsch of the value and inter- 
est of these cards in building up the Union 
Catalog. The Union Catalog will send you 
franks for forwarding such cards. 

Most of our libraries have the nucleus at 
least of a collection of rare books which are 
kept segregated either in a Treasure Room 
or in some appropriate place. Many of these 
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volumes are scarce enough and important 
enough to warrant our sending a card to the 
Union Catalog of the Library of Congress, 
At Lehigh we have done this for our in- 
cunabula. At the time I sent the list 
incunabula we had seventeen. Some time later 
a thank-you letter came from the Library 
Congress with the report that the Union Cata- 
log contained two titles out of the sevent: 
and these two were.at Harvard. Library 
Congress had none of them, This was before 
the purchase of the Vollbehr Collection. We 
have done it for our Vergil items before 1830 
We have done it for occasional gifts of un- 
usual material. We are now engaged in making 
a catalog of our Treasure Room books, some 
2,500 items, and when this is in shape it will 
be a simple matter to have a stenographer 
draw off copies of the cards to be incorporated 
in the Union Catalog, and I plan to have this 
done. Other ways we can help are by sending 
typed cards for: 1. Any special collection you 
may have either through a gift or by special- 
izing in your library; 2. Local history; 3. 
Early American fiction, poetry and drama; 
4. English book before 1700; 5. Sixteenth cen- 
tury European books; 6. South American 
books and Mexican books before 1800; 7. 
Any author or personage about whom your 
library has an unusually complete collection ; 
8. Pennsylvania. 

Indeed, the subjects on which our libraries 
may have not only unique items but may have 
unique collections nearly complete are many 
It is these that I ask you to tell us about and 
to go to the trouble to have represented in the 
Union Catalog. It is not enough for us to 
collect for our own clientéle a collection of 
unusual and rare research items—we should 
not hide our lights under a bushel, but should 
disseminate the knowledge that we have such 
items as widely as possible. We should be 
proud of their possession and proud of ou 
ability to supply unusual materials for the 
use of any scholar who may wish to make use 
of them. The Union Catalog has its greatest 
use in the information it is able to supply a 
scholar as to where he may find a given book 
that he desires to use. 

The success of the Union Catalog in the 
Library of Congress can be assured only by 
cooperation. The voluntary contributions by 
libraries have shown a steady growth and 
promise to be a factor in the future Union 
Catalogs. I know of no place where the smal! 
library can cooperate so effectively and at so 
small an amount of expenditure of time and 


trouble as in the case of this Union Catalog. 


If you have ten rare books, even though they 
may be represented in this country by per- 
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haps 100 copies, if none of these 100 copies 
or only one or two of them are recorded in 

Union Catalog at Washington, you can 
throughout the United States by contributing 
a card for each of these ten items. If vou 
have a recent book limited to twenty-five 
opies, or privately printed and not widely 
listributed, a card for this book should be sent 
to the Union Catalog. In other words, it does 
necessarily mean that a book must be old 


t 
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to be scarce. Miss Osborne of the Chapin 
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The aims and ideals of such a Union Catalog 
ea Sa ‘ 1 : ’ a? ' * wearU 
project is to have a Master Card for every 
worth while book wherever printed and to lo- 
. « ¢ “i. ] “TU 
cate at least one copy in an American library. 
There is no library that cannot contribute 
toward the sum total of the effectiveness of 
this great bibliographical tool, and 
individually to vo back uur libraries 
you individualiy to go back to your libraries 
and ask yourself this question——‘What books 
> 4 ‘ 
does my library contain which are hk 
I rep! the Union Catalog at \ 


ve 
k to 


t} 


ui 


appeal to 


I 
ir 


resented in 


and then | 1 v7 
and then as you St 


ington, 


Library reports fourteen copies located of a card for that item is forw: 


Pacific Poems by Miller. It is believed that 
nly 100 copies of this book were printed in 
the first place and that many of these were 
uppressed so that it is a very scarce book. 
t is such scarce items whenever printed which 


10n 


Library of Congress Union 

is a certain increased value added to thi 
Catalog when a new Master Card 1s 
over and above that represented by 
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so rect wrded. 
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catalog because 


] 
are hard to locate and which may serve the 
purpose of some scholar of which the Union 


Catalog desires especially to have a record. 
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of its addition to 
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Books 


He re a 
Of dreams, wl 
The great, we softly walk and speak today 
And they, 

Hid each within his books, hear what we say ; 
And know our awkward reverence, and care; 


And in our d 


ares 


in the 


1 " 
1eT¢ well 


imines share 

Makers of dreams and music and delight, 

Makers of books, we thank you! Gay, austere, 
You have given us this sword, this key, this light 
All that the race knows, it has left us here: 

\ll beauty it has gathered from all lands, 

Locked in a book, it lays within our hands, 

The still and secret places of the mind 
That are in darkness, find 
Their only light 

In books, those torches bright. 

No man but is a poet in his soul 

And answers books as equals, though he bars 
His heart to other men. We are made whol 
By books, as by great spaces and the stars. 


e 


we live, and groping still we die, 

And only books can help us find each other, 

And find our own souls, hidden deeper yet 
Only a book can make us quite forget 

The pain called life a little while Oh, then, 
Come, rest in shade of books, all weary men, 
Oh, then, come drink of books, all thirsty souls! 


Groping 


And vou who have the gift of truth to give, 
Strip yourself ruthlessly of dreams, 
Put all you value in a book and live 


hopes, goals 


From The Skyline Trai by Mary CAROLYN DAVIES 
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Editorials 


Hl PROGRAM for the four 
Midwinter meeting at Chicago presents 
the usual variety of topics to be dis 


days 


cussed in Council and other meetings and 
indicates that those attending will be as hard 
worked as ever. There will be agreeable 
mitigation not only in the dinner at the pleas- 
ant suburb of Evanston where is the North- 
western University, but in other gustatory en- 
tertainments, and also in the possibility ot 
having a sight in advance of the wonderful 
display which Chicago is to make in 1933 at 
the Exposition which it is expected will outdo 
even the magnificent success of forty years 
ago. = It is to be hoped that the attendance 
will not be seriously interfered with by the 
depression, and particularly that the leaders 
who are charged with the important work ot 
the arrangements for the coming vear will be 
present in force and do their utmost to make 
President Lydenberg’s administration one of 
the most noteworthy in the history of the 
ae er, 
. 

HE ASSOCIATION for Progress 

Through Libraries is now engaged, as 

an element in its work, in promoting the 
organization of a National Emergency Library 
Council, with the purpose of obtaining coop- 
eration from the which 
are in touch with the public needs that can be 
met by libraries throughout the country. Thus 
it is proposed to counter upon the tendency to 
reduce library appropriations by emphasizing 
the value of libraries to authors, publishers, 
scholars generally, especially those engaged in 
research, colleges and the like. It is to be 
hoped that such an organization, if it becomes 
active and effective, will not only help libraries 
through the depression but will do much to 
stimulate interest in libraries in the better days 
which are to It may be added that 
public confidence is definitely returning, and it 
is public confidence which is needed as the 
essential cure for the depression. It is already 
evident from the stock market barometer and 
that the change of 


various associations 


come, 


from other indications 


LIBRARY Jou! 


THI 


party administration in the United State: 
not producing the dire results prophesied, 

the grass is not to grow in the streets of 

cities, that the library doors will not be ck 
against the public and that America will ren 
America, whatever the name of the p 
which conducts national affairs. 


GOOD PIECE of work in combat 
and lessening the depression has lx 
done in Indianapolis by the publicat 

in the /ndianapolis Times ot an editorial 

descriptive of the situation and so helpful 

Luther L. Dickerson has caused it to 

mounted for exhibit in all the branches ot 

Indianapolis Public Library. As the edito: 

well says, “The one thing that Ameri 

people are provided with more amply than 
any other time in our history is spare tink 

It is pointed out that the 155,000,000 volu 

in our leading public and school libraries for 

“a stupendous equipment which might be us: 

to make the United States capable of sel: 

government in economic and _ political field 
alike.” This is good doctrine for librarian, 
to take to heart and impress upon their con 
munities. Thus the spare time of those \ 
can avail themselves of our library resources 
will be utilized to good purpose for the futu 
history of our country, 


HE RHODE ISLAND Library Ass 

ciation Committee on the Mutilation 

Public Library Books and Other Print 
Matter, of which Clarence Sherman of Prov 
dence is Chairman, presented forceful recon 
mendations for both teachers and librarians 
before the meeting in Bethlehem. — It 
be hoped that all librarians will follow 1 
recommendations especially in appealing to t! 
sportsmanship of fair play in the use of publi 
printed matter in dealing with junior and 
senior high school students and in the sys 
tematic instruction in the use of the libra 
for high school students. If teachers could 
also be persuaded to follow the suggestion 
urge students to use only printed matter owne 
by themselves in carrying Gut projects an 
encouraging the use of original sketches, ther 
is hope that the vandalism of the past will | 


s 
hese 


lessened, 
e 


hd ONSCIENCE DAYS,” 
adapted from the 
money” returned to the governmen: 

elsewhere by delinquents ai 


in the phras 


“conscienc 


Treasury or 
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pplied now to the return of books under th 
ne cancellation system, has received interest 
1g discussion in the Bulletin of the Providence 
Public Library, reprinted on another page. .\s 
as been pointed out in various quarters, there 


re two sides to this method of recovering 
wooks which are overdue and relieving bot 
wers from their obligations, thus making 


them, as it were, a preferred class over thos 
library rules and regulations and 
“conscience days” to. stimulate 
their consciences. It is a good thing to hav 
this whole topic brought and kept to the front 


5 


who obey 
lon't require 


until increasing experiences decide us eithe 
to continue the practice from time 
that the remedy is worse than the 


{ = 

to time © 
, 
| 


to agree 
disease. 
e 

HERE HAS BEEN an interesting and 

significant correspondence between the 

Librarian of the Kalamazoo Public Li 
brarv, Miss Flora B. and a forme 
employee who has served not only in that 
brarv but in others in various cities and univer- 
sities. From his experience he has developed 
“a firm belief in the laziness and comparative 
ignorance of librarians in general. There was 
little of the endless conversation, the complaints 
of overwork and the criticism of the public in 
Kalamazoo,” which he indicates as the general 
characteristics of the profession. To those, 
not paid members of the profession, who know 
libraries and librarians through and through 
as trustees or constant this certainl\ 
seems unjustified and captious criticism, but 
doubtless there are exceptions to prove tire 
rule of conscience and effectiveness 
library assistants, and it is well indeed to sce 
ourselves as others see us, even if the others 
minded. 


Roberts, 


users, 


amon? 


> 


may not be entirely fair 
° 


CABLEGRAM from) Paris reports 

that the authorities of the Bibliotheque 

Nationale are preparing to “cross cata 
log” that great national library, if an appro 
priation adequate to the purpose can be ob 
tained. This probably means a subject index, 
which will certainly be of foremost advantage 
to scholars in bringing the wonderful treasures 
of the French National library into the open, 
where hitherto thes t 
shelves. It is not even known with accuracy 
how many volumes are in this historic library 
or just what are its valuable contents, and 
scholars the world over will be glad if the kind 
of work applied to the Vatican Library can 
also be applied in Paris. The proposal indicates 
that the internationallv-minded administration 


have been lost on the 








M. Roland-Marcel, prot 


I 
brary position in which he was so valuable t 
higher position in the French political 
has not been lost the succeedi \ 
istration, and thet be rejoicings ‘ 








countries besides Irance if the 


fully carried out in the vears necessat 
its accomplishment. 
° 
. 
‘ rT 
Library 
WO, 100. was Marvaret, now seventeen and 
plain like Mrs. Dunwoody herself; a pale 
thin-featured girl, with hght blue eves and a 
1] ] 


quick running sort of laugh that people liked 


laugh, and shi 


Her temper was as quick as het 


had a great deal to sav for herself and often 
merited her mother’s rebuke You have as 
many opinions as would sink a ship! She 
’ } } oi by 1 ] 1) H 
read books. Twice everv week she walked 


- | ; poor, 
across the ridge and alone the 


es 
the Free Library in the centre of the 


where she borrowed a novel that might be 
good, but was more likely to be daring Chere 
was one story she had brought home, called 


The Sorrows of Satan! \Irs. Dunwoody 
had sternly bidden Margaret to take the dread 
ful book and had 
awhile, of sending a letter to the 
and Corporation to ask them if 
on what sort of lite: 
squandered. When she was Margaret’s age and 
had bothered to read anvthing, she had read 
Opening a Chestnut Burr and Jessica's First 
Prayer and the Lamplighter and Christy's Old 
] HN larded with 


C/rigal POO TeHLIOUS STOTICS, Wel 
\largaret 


- 
(/rgqan, but 


back thought, for 


ord Mavon 


lev realized 


again, 
4+) 
t] 


ature th rates were he u 
ttul Lil ath WOT ¢ DCINY 


texts and improving sentiments 


vawned over Christy's Old vawn 
as she might she would not be allowed to bring 
books lke The Sorrozs Satan into the 

’ 


house!’ 
From The Wayward (ai 
by ST. Jonn Ervin 


A FourtH GRADE bov in the John Muir 
Elementary [Library 


] 


in long 
had figured out his own ideas of the Dewen 


Decimal classification (one da . } 
when the class was in the library. evervone 
seemed nicely settled reading but one bon 
\fter he had been searching — the shelves 


awhile, the librarian went to him and_ said, 
“What book do vou want, Billy?” He replied, 
“I’m looking for soo, the kids say 
that’s . 


number 


a good book a 








Tue Liprary Journ 


Librarian Authors 


Edmund Pearson 


BOUT FORTY-FIVE years ago I was 
trying to reach up to the desk of the 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, Public 

Library, to get my favorite book, I think it was 
the work of the Brothers Grimm. Long after- 
wards, I was a trustee of this library. It is right 
to mention these facts, since they represent my 
most inconspicuous and my most glorious ap- 
pearances in a library. I have held other 
library positions, but nothing else so dazzling 
as trustee. 

Some of my recollections of Newburyport 
are in a book of semi-fiction, The Believing 
Years, which describes the town in the 1880's 
and 18g0’s. The scene of another story, a book 
for boys called The Voyage of the Hopper- 
grass, is the same region. 

In my senior year at college, some people 
came into our house one Sunday evening, to 
eat a Welsh rabbit, and one of them mentioned 
that somebody she knew had gone to a library 
school. It was a new phrase to me, so I made 
inquiries. Then, for two years, I went to the 
school at Albany. Much as I writhed under 
the exactitude of the training, it has been 
useful in various ways. For most of twenty 
vears, I was in library work, as cataloger, as 
reference librarian, and otherwise. For thirteen 
or fourteen of these years, I had the good 
luck to hold what is the most enviable job of 
all, for one of my inclinations: Editor of 
Publications at The New York Public Library. 
Gradually, I drifted into more and more out- 
side writing, until I was trying to carry on two 
positions at once, and in addition, had three 
book-contracts to fill. 

Half a dozen of my books, some of them 
very thin affairs, are on books and reading, or 
on the non-serious side of library work. As 
[ am now Ex-Librarian, I may be excused 
from listing them categorically. Some are out 
of print; others soon will be. The title of 
one, The Librarian at Play, so I heard recently, 
offended one librarian, who exclaimed indig- 
nantly that a librarian should never play! 

Of Books in Black or Red, Mr, Adams, 
“F.P.A.” of the N. Y. Tribune, made an 
acute observation. It was that the book was 
really about books, i.e., their contents; and not 
about their prices, nor on the triumphs and 
bargains of the auction-room. As I had in- 
tended exactly this kind of oddity, I was glad 
to have it recognized. 





Edmund Pearson 


Articles of mine about murder, and about 
other sad variations from proper conduct, have 
appeared in Vanity Fair, The Forum, Life and 
Liberty, and also in four books, beginning with 
Studies in Murder. 

Writing actual histories of legal cases has 
been amusing. Fiction, especially detectiv: 
fiction, is easily understood by the public, but 
the attempt to stick to fact seems to puzzle 
some people. Yet I venture to think it pos 
sible to write such articles without being heay 
ily legalistic, on one side, or cheaply sensa- 
tional on the other. It is true that most intel 
ligent people are interested in crime. TI! 
writer who makes researches in the seamy side 
of history learns what his learned and dig: 
fied brethren, the historians, learn. That is 
the comparative value of printed records; the 
popular preference for rumor over legal evi- 
dence; and the unreliability of oral tradition. 

What I am going to do now, I do not know, 
but I know what I wish I could do: writ 
historical monographs, without regard to how 
many would read them; and_ contribute 
sketches to the most fascinating serial that has 
appeared in my time: the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. 
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A. L. A. Regional Conference 


Des Moines, Iowa, October 12-15 


Children’s 
Librarians 


Tue CHiLpreN’s Librarians held a Round 
Table Meeting in the third floor Assembly 
Room of the Fort Des Moines Hotel on 
Thursday, October 13 at 2:30 p.M. Four topics 
of vital interest to children’s librarians in both 
large and small libraries were discussed. Miss 
Alice E. Brown, Head of the Children’s De- 
partment of the Duluth Public Library spoke 
first on “Library Cooperation With Outside 
Agencies.” She mentioned particularly work 
with Boy Scouts, Garden Clubs, Nature Study 
Groups, Parent-Teacher Associations and a 
Little Theatre Organization. The subject of 
“Tools and Weeding” was ably handled by 
Miss Katherine O. Roberts, Head of the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Davenport Public 
Library. She stressed the usefulness of the 
Children’s Catalog edited by Minnie FE. Sears, 
the Bookshelf for Boys and Girls published 
each year by the R. R. Bowker Company, the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, 
the N.E.A. Graded List of Books for Children, 
and Miss Mahoney’s Realms of Gold in Chil- 
dren’s Books. The third topic, taken by Miss 
Letha Davidson, Librarian of the Ames Public 
Library, was that of “Book Selection in Times 
of Depression.” Miss Davidson began by saying 
that the selection of juvenile books had always 
been a matter of careful consideration—and a 
limitation of the book budget should make but 
little difference. She emphasized that the con- 
stant comparison with well known standard 
titles, wide reading experience, thorough ex 
amination of books before purchase, and par- 
ticular care in replacements are as necessary 
factors today as they have always been. She 
touched briefly on certain editions and series 
and the problem of so-called “bargains” in 
publishers’ remainders. Miss Vera Prout, 
Head of the Children’s Department of the 
Kansas Citv, Mo., Public Library brought the 
meeting to a close with a spirited discussion 
of “New Books of the Year.” Fifteen minutes 
was not time enough for the mentioning of 
many titles—but about seventeen of the Fall 
books were briefly outlined and described. 
Particular mention was made of Laura E. 
Richards’ Tirra Lirra, a collection of nonsense 
verse for children; Ola by the d’Aulaires, a 
picture story book of Norway; Mrs. McNeely’s 
last book Way to Glory, short stories for older 





girls; Bronson’s Pollwiggle’s Progress; Meigs’ 
Swift Rivers; and Coatsworth’s Cricket and 
the Emperor’s Son. A few minutes of dis- 


cussion from the floor, with questions relating 


to the subject followed each paper, 
JosePHINE B. Farrtncton, Chairman, 

“ 

College 

Librarians 


More THAN seventy-five guests attended 
a well appointed luncheon at the women’s 
dormitory, Drake University, at which Dean 
Pearson and Miss Nethercut, college librarians 
were the host and hostess. Drake conservatory 
furnished some beautiful music. Dean Pear- 
son gave the address of welcome to which 
Mr. Frank Walter of Minnesota University 
replied and then talked informally on college 
libraries in England and compared them with 
urs. After visiting the college library the 
regular meeting was held in the college lounge. 
Mr. Gilbert Doane, librarian of University of 
Nebraska, described the methods employed in 
library service in the British Museum and told 
interesting experiences he had in the book 
markets and shops. Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, 
librarian and Dean of Instruction of Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo., discussed the experi- 
mental program he is introducing. The de- 
velopment of the program will be watched 
with interest. Mr. Charles Brown, librarian, 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa, presented his 
ideas on economics, reduced budget and effi- 
cient service. General discussion followed. 

Ikleven Teacher College librarians represent- 
ing Mankato and Moorehead, Minn., Kearney, 
Nebr., Cape Girardeau, Kirksville and Mary- 
ville, Mo., with two public library guests, had 
a pleasant and profitable hour at breakfast on 
Friday. The outstanding topics discussed 
were: Cultural Reading and What the Library 
Can Do For Teacher Training. , 

ANNA V,. JENNINGS 


Chairman. 


’ 


County 
Libraries 


Tue County Liprary Section met Friday, 
October 14, at 2:30 P.M. with Miss Fthel 
Berry of Minneapolis presiding. Miss Mary 
McCoy of Iowa reported that two counties, 
Hardin and Page, had established County Li- 











9O4 
brary service to rural schools through con- 
tracts with the county supervisors and that 
several other counties are receiving some form 
of service to schools or townships through 
contracts with public libraries. She outlined 
plans whereby reading might be made a major 
interest among the rural population. Miss 
Ida M. Day reported that seven counties in 
Kansas receive some kind of book service but 
that no county has a true county library. 
She declared that Kansas needed both a field 
worker and a county library demonstration. 
Miss Clara Baldwin told of the work in Min- 
nesota, reporting seven regular County Li- 
that in four additional counties, 
some service is given. Three book-wagons are 
used. Hennepin County with twenty- 
one branches, seventeen deposit stations and 
one hundred and _ six Regional li- 
braries are needed, combining several counties, 
Miss Helen Birch reported for Missouri and 
spoke of the State Extension committee which 
has been working with the legislature for a 
contract system, At present, a contract can 
be made with a county court, renewable each 
vear, the county court paying a fixed rate for 
each book circulated. Miss Nellie M. Carey 
spoke for Nebraska and reported that the 
state had no county libraries. The Nebraska 
Commission loans books throughout the state 
and is trying to establish regional libraries. 
These reports were followed by Mrs. Floyd 
George, of Janesville, Towa, who had as her 
subject, “What a County Library, And the 
l.oss of it, Means.” Mrs..George is a farmer’s 
wife, who had a collection of books in her 
home during the Black Hawk County demon- 
stration, conducted last year. She spoke of 
the advantages of County Library service 
from her own standpoint and also from the 
standpoints of a teacher in a_ consolidated 
school, of a teacher in a one-room school, of 
the County superintendent of schools, and of 
a club woman. She spoke feelingly of the 
loss of the library and expressed the hope 
that it would be established again. 
Mary F. PARMELEE, Secretary. 


braries and 


leads 


schools. 


Hospital and 
Institutional Librarians 


\ Snort address of welcome was given by 
Dr. Jeanette Throckmorton, head of the Medi- 
cal Library, State of Towa, whose hospitality 
we were enjoying. A report of the Hospital 
and Institutional Librarians’ Section of the 
\merican Library Association conference at 
New Orleans was given by Miss Elizabeth 
Lilly, Supervisor of Children’s Work and 
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Hospital Librarian, Burlington Public Libra: 
Burlington, Iowa. Miss Catherine Barry, 
brarian of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau H¢ 
pital, Knoxville, lowa, told of her work wit 
neuro-psychiatric patients. She told of stud 
ing her patients, learning their likes and dis 
likes, until she had a thorough understandi: 
of their needs and then catching their interes: 
through some appeal in the books and period 
icals. Miss Bess Johnson, principal of Smous: 
Opportunity School, Des Moines, Iowa, tol 
of the school and the types of children en- 
rolled, their reading and their libraries. Th: 
children in this school are not mentally ce 
fective, only defective in body. Miss Mat 
Loring, director, Occupational Therapy De 
partment, Broadlawns Tubercular Hospital, 
Des Moines, Iowa, told of the work done 
her hospital with the books donated to then 
and spoke of the importance of the library an 
the therapeutic value of the right reading 
Rev. Dilman Smith, chaplain, lowa Methodist 
Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa, told of the work 
done by the library in his fifteen years’ experi 
ence there and stressed the fact that he 
thought the library was an indispensable facto: 
in the up-building of the patient during the 
convalescent period. Mr. T. J. Edmunds, of 
the Iowa Tuberculosis Association, who was a 
moving factor in the campaign for books fo: 
the library at Broadlawns Tubercular Hos- 
pital, spoke of the necessity for public relations 
between libraries, hospitals and the general 
public; of the need for more publicity to in- 
form the public of the expenditure of library 
money ; and of the use of the library in educat- 
ing its patrons along better health lines and 
disease prevention. Miss Rose O'Connor, 
hospital librarian, Sioux City Public Library, 
told of her experiences in being able to furnish 
a required list of reading for the student 
nurses in the training classes; of the use that 
been made of the books and the credit 
received by the nurses fulfilling the require- 
ments; of her work with the orphanages in 
Sioux City and the stimulating of reading 
among such unfortunate children. The meet- 
ing adjourned at five o’clock to meet again 
for an eight o’clock breakfast the following 
morning. At this time a general discussion 
was held of the various problems confronting 
the librarian in a hospital, where the books 
were furnished by the public library. It was 
the general concensus of opinion by those 
present at the breakfast that the problem of 
the institutional librarian and that of the public 
library in privately supported hospitals was 
quite different, and that the meetings of the 
two should be quite separate. 

Rutu U. Carson, Chairman, 
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Large 
Libraries 


Mr. Compton, Chairman, stated in arrang- 
ing for this program and in asking various 
persons with regard to subjects, it was sug- 
gested that it would be interesting to have as 
nearly as possible actual hearings before a city 
council on a budget. Miss Countryman of the 
Minneapolis Public Library and Miss Herne 
of the Lincoln City Library, therefore, would 
produce their budgets as nearly as_ possible 
as they were presented in their own hearings. 
Mr. Purd B. Wright, who had had many years 
of experience in actual city government, had 
consented to act as President of an imaginary, 
City Council. The City Council consisted of : 
President of the City Council, Purd B. 
Wright; Councilmen: Arthur E. Bostwick, 
ward 1; Irving R. Bundy, ward 2; I. Joanna 
Hagey, ward 3; Ruth FE. Hammond, ward 4, 
Mrs. J. T. Jennings, ward 5; Edna G. Moore, 
ward 6; Mildred H. Pike, ward 7; Grace 
Shellenberger, ward 8; Edith Tobitt, ward 9; 
Charles H. Compton, ward 10. 

After an introduction by Mr. Wright, Miss 
Countryman presented her budget which we 
print in full along with the questions asked 
her. 

Miss Countryman’s Budget Presentation 

‘Members of the City Council: You have 
a Copy of the budget before you, for which 
the Library Board is making a plea. I have 
come before vou year in and year out with a 
budget for which | have pled. I may say 
you have listened to me in the past with a 
great deal of sympathy and have made as far 
as you were able, | believe, an adequate ap- 
propriation. But I never came before you 
with more earnestness than I do this vear, or 
with a story of a more busy or useful year 
than the past one, and the promise for next 
vear is that it will exceed it. 

“If you will look at the figures, you will 
notice that for 1930 you granted us $507,000; 
last year you cut it to $498,000, a small cut 
and one which we were able to absorb. This 
vear you cut it to $465,000 and we had to meet 
it with some serious cuts in the service which 
we gave to the people. This year the taxes 
were not collectable and you have passed on 
to all the departments in the city the amounts 
to be absorbed. You have cut us down twice 
until our total is $432,000. You have asked 
us to absorb $66,000—$24,000 in the last four 
months. You have asked me to tell you how 
we have absorbed that $24,000. I suppose 
that would be an indication of how we would 
absorb a cut. Our request is for $460,000, a 





Q9Q5 
little less than you promised us last January 
and that amount would keep up our service 

to the standard of last vear. 
“Figures show 180,000 borrowers at this 
time, a good proportion of the population, and 
tution in the city that is serving 


ian that. There are eighteen 


there 1s no insti 
more people tl 


thousand new borrowers since Januat 


y Ist, 
new people who are discovering the public 
library and who are turning to the publi 
library in this new leisure. It 1s impossible 
to put into words what that means in con 
solation and help. I cannot go into detail 
because | know vou know what the library 
is doing. Eighteen thousand new people, and 
more before the vear 1s over. Our circula 
tion has increased 329,000 over the same 
period for last year. It will go well over four 
millions this year. None of us can estimate 
what that means, not counting the personal 
guidance and,the constant help in our reference 
and reading rooms. 

“T am asking you to consider $460,000 fo! 
next year. When the first cut came we closed 
the library on Saturday af 
also on Sundays except 
technical rooms where men congregate most 
We closed during the summer months every 
evening except Monday. When the final cut 
came, we closed the building for two weeks 


have felt This last 


ternoons: we closed 
t 


the newspaper and 


You know what people 


cut has been absorbed, 47,000 bv one week of 


payless vacation, $5,000 from the book fund, 


5 per cent more from salaries, and the rest 
from supplies and keeping the library open on 
summer hours. We cannot open full time 
until the first of January if we are going to 
keep down expenses and get out without a 
deficit. I am hoping that we may have enough 
so that we may go back to a full schedule of 
work and service. We know there may have 
to be another cut in salaries. We know that 
vou know that there has been no waste and 
extravagance. I am pleading with you that 
this institution which serves so many people, 
which is serving above all others the next 
generation, the young people; I am begging ot 
vou that you do not cut this institution, I 
shall be glad to answer any questions with 
regard to our work and service. Our budget 
cannot be cut without great injurv to the 
library and to the people.” 


Questions asked by members of the Council 


(. “What will you do if there is a further cut?’ 
\. “It would depend upon what th it Wa It 
might be large enough to cut ut whole depart 
ments or to cut out certain branches. It might eat 
into the hours of service or into the lars It 
would depend upon how much, where the cut would 
be made. I shouldn’t want to cut out an sranches 
I do not believe that any one locality should be better 










996 


than any other 1 should prefer to cut 


served 
t ht ” 
straight through. 


horizontally, 
“How many branches have you?” 
‘Twenty-two, including six in Junior high schools, 
a business branch, and a social service branch.” 
Q. “How would horizontal cut?” 
A. “Cut hours system.” 
Q. “How much is saved by closing evenings ?” 
A. “Heat and light and supplies and night sub 
stitutes and part time people. This summer the 
saving in light over Jast summer was $600 for the 
three months; the saving is less in summer than 1 
would be in the fall.’ 
©. “If the circul increas¢ ith 
shor would it be necessary 1 pen 
A. “Perhaps it is true t re extent that the people 
who come and take books home are served, but thos« 
who come to use helps are deprived of evening hours 


Many are s or persons employed during the 
dav 


<) “Voy 
How many?” 


A, “Two or 


you make a 
throughout the 


the hours 


tened, again?” 


studen 


cutting off part time workers 


spoke of 


each branch; about 


three peopl 
fifty 
©. “In 
brary 
A. “Yes, 
opened up 
Nove mb er 
in November 
with a deficit. We 
the first of January.’ 
©. “Do the high schoo) 
wel as the student body?” 
A “The books are 
never refuse any one 
and we deliver to the adults 
bie y are in a sense community 
“Are they accessible to the public without going 
4 ough the school buildings?” 
\. “The Junior Highs are served through the public 
library. We have a contract with the School Board 
They are not only school but the commu 
nity may use them. In the new buildings the library 
room is near an with a door di- 
rectly into the entrance children may stay 
until 6 o'clock whet closed.” 
Q. “Does the school furnish anything but the room?” 
A. “In the Junior Hy: Schools the room is fur 
mpletely have furnt books and 


include the main 


closing the system do you 
I was very much in hopes that it could be 
again during the winter months, from 
to May rst on ful) schedule. We cannot 
and December for we cannot come out 
should open up on full time 


branches serve the public as 


schools, but we 
from outside from coming in 
who ask for books 
libraries.” 


primarily for the 


ibraries 
outside entrance 
hall The 
Nall Phe 
n the other rooms are 


5S or 


nished co shed the 


attendants.” 
QO. “What percentas decrease it aries 
put Cres 
A My t& ‘et ntform 
clow $100 
J. “How n 

this emergency 


As a matter oc rvice in t} ers 
or ¥ y + a7 15) 


not they wi ind keep the library 


have you 


for those 


excent 
1 
lovees work per week? 
could 


if (he evering 
A. “Forty-two 
Q, “Department 
the a 


a large cut?” 


been sugg d th the young 
work without pay. Is that 
with benefit to 


has library 
school graduates should 
not a way to meet the 
libraries and to the public 
A. “It is a possibility, but not a good way. Our 
work is so heavy that to take people in under 
such pressure would be a trying thing. It implies 
an ol ligation If they were at all fitted, they would 
expect positions when better times came, and their 
them 


situation 


parents would expect it for 
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Q. “What is the reaction of the public? Do the, 
reel that they should support you in your claims 
do they accept it? 

A. “They accept it as they 
and slow service in the stores, 
few people complain; they are 
@. “In rendering service to the 
service to the public great enough to 
tinuing serving the schools which are already b<« 
supported than the Jibrary is?” 

A. “I cannot speak as to their being better suppor 
like to speak for the School Board 
This contract has been under way 
has worked out to 
oT School Board is in 
position to take over the school fibraries if 
should them out. One thing to be 
seriously is that this whole depression is 
youth more than any other class. It e 
veneration that we ‘sh tuuld think of. 

reason that we should be open Saturday aftert 

and Sundays. The schools are closed eve nit 
Where are they You wil) have van 


bi 
ism and that 


icmenit 


do changes in the bank 
We have heard \ 
very docile under 
school libraries is 1 
Warrant col 


-} 


{ would not 

that matter 

ten twelve 
1 istaction The 


years 


atest Sal 


take 


most 


going to go? 

vy following. 1] 
lose in a few years through tl 
more than we will save by cutting.” 
“Is there any possibility that th 

I care of the books?” 

\. “The Semor Highs close ; :30. 

duplicate the books.” 

Q. “You are closing the wrong hours 

closing evenings. Why not close in the 

less serious matter? Why 


ra 1 7 
banditry helieve 


us one « 


when it is a 
not do that?’ 
A. “I think that is a 
think it will have to he 
had Brotha, on the fact 
very large items, $10,000 for 
These are two items which would be much curtailed 
That is one thing we will 


very pertinent + 
taken up this winter. W 
that heat and light wel 
rom a $8, 500 | light 


LOT gn 


by closing evenings 
Have to consider. : 
O. “Do you render any 
A. “Some service to the 
J. “Is that paid for?” 
“No, the County fund is 
allow the County residents to 
loan the books as 
©. “Do you charge 
\ “No.” 
Q. “Possibly 
Would it be 
or charge for 
\. “I called 
the wavs in which we are saving money ts by 
the 1 i 1 rental list. When 
have paid for themselves they 
free list. We may continue that through 
var. We have even considered the pos 
putting all our best new non-fiction on the 
It is hard for us to think of making 
much a pay service We have cut out 
things. We have studied our methods. Per 
have done the traditional way and 
but now we have been 
this or that, and have 
one thing which we 


service outside the city?’ 


County.’ 
( 
separate. We 


books Wi 


entirely 
use our 
arise Ss 

rental for the 


nec d 
them a 


room? 


libraries are not 


push the 
services ?” 
attention to the 


possible to 
such 
yout 


C 
putting 


they 


ties ol th 


our 


things in 
other way, 
simplify 
have done 
to continue to do. We have 
reserves 1 think that is a thing hich 
and scholarly people have felt 
may have to change that. 
©. “Have you tried the self-charging syste 

\. “Yes, we are doing that throughout 
We find that other large cities have tri 
using it We tried it in certain pl. 
winter.” 


ps we 
hink there 1s ne 
thinking how we could 
cut our service We 
hope we will not have 
cut out 


students 
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Q. “Do you find it possible to collect fines as well?” 
\. “Yes, I think so. It might be well to tell you 
wat the item which we have put down as_ th 
stimated receipts of $20,000 or $22,000 may drop 
; due to several things. The present 
year’s fines have amounted to less than the estimated 
mount; they will have dropped two or three thou 
sand dollars.” 
O. “Have you considered making the whole Ii! 


$2,000 


least 


subscription library: 
\. “Would you grant appropriations to such an 


stitution?” 


«). “Does your city library law specify that it shall 
e ireel 

.. “Yes. it does.’ 

QO. “Don’t you think you are giving too much ser 
“ B . ; int 

Vice ] heard of a case ot a person wh called uj 
the library wanting information. When he went u 


books and magazines 
uldn’t he have 
that he 


he found a dozen or fifteen 
ul marked and ready for hin Ci 
been told that the material 
could Jook it up?” 
\. “How would the members of the 
ibout it? I have an idea that it you 
id that you had a » get ready for that 
night, that you would expect us to get 
ready for you. If we { that vou 


>» Council feel 
calied u 

speech 
the mater 


: ~ald « 
Sala could come 


and look up the material, the Public Library would 
not stand so high in your estimation, Are we not 
dependent upon the good will of these people to get 


the taxes we ask for? I think I would consider 
that a reasonable request.” 
ch. How do you meet the 
who are working on word contests? 
the time of dictionaries? Do you issue dictionaries?” 
A. “I think there is no problem more annoying to 
libraries than the contests which come up. There 
one contest following another, three or 
four at once I wrote to one newspaper and | 
said: ‘Every dictionary is in use this morning; they 
were in use every hour yesterday. We shall proba- 
bly have fifty dollars’ worth of dictionaries to r¢ 
place Are you willing to bear the expense of 
what you are compelling the Library to wear out?’ 
I may say that I got no favorable reply.” 
QO. “Do you have a limited time ?” 
A. “If there are only a few people in, there is no 
limit. If the call gets thick and fast, we limit the 
time to one-half hour. We have Murray’s English 
Dictionary and they found it out. We retired it 
to the closed shelves and no longer allow them to 
use it. It is one of the problems of library work.” 
Q. “My attention has been called to the fact that 
Detroit makes a charge of 25c. an hour for tl} 
ise of dictionaries.” 
A. “Some bookstores are 
day; gladly 1 would turn 
Detroit has to 
won't have to 


demand of people 
Do you limit 


has been 


them at soc a 
to. the 
ink 
these 


smal) 


issuing 
this problem over 
make a charge for 
economize in all 


public wit! 


hookstores 
I hope we 
minute things which irritate th 


returns.” 
O. “Any saving which you make has to be made 
from salaries?” 

ke I don’t believe there is any group of 
people in the city that meets ifs cuts with a mort 


sportsmanlike manner than our staff Last winter 
we saved $1,200 on lights by every employee being 


careful about turning off lights. Every page and 
janitor jumped to the response 1 think we have 


done everything we can possibly do; any other cut 
will take it out of service 


~ 


Q. “As to the hospital service; is that not a luxury?” 
“I think the people in hospitals would not con 
sider it so It f 


came right after the War, and I 





















suppose there is no service for which so 
many compliments. It results in willing tax payers 
QM. “If you saved $1,200 a year on lights uu have 
been extravagant. Perhaps you could save $1,200 
on other things.” 
\ Lhe pages ja ors did j 1 ights 
unti] it was cal) to their attentio [ suppose 
there are some things that we d oO | t Save 
n our individual budgets until the need is urgent 
©. “You say that your salary cut has amounted 
to 9 or 10 per cent. You have been given a very ht 
ut; in the business World the cuts have been much 
more than that I have a niece, who works tor a 
mining company, whose salary has been cut 45 pet 
cent.” 
- \ came in the other day; h said | had 
had a large cut. [ asked him what he got during 
prosperous times. $10,000 a yea Wel had a 
dead level) through prosperous times; why should 
ve take the drop when we didn’t take the risé ‘6 
©). “tow do salaries in librarians compare with those 
of teachers 
\. “There was a time when we thought w were 
ipproximating teachers sal s ut tl iximum 
elementary te ichers is $2 {OO ind { rank 
ind file of the library assistant it is $1,800 and more 
preparation is required ot them.” 
QO. “When a rrower keeps a book out over time, 
you send out a post card Does the Library pay 
for the card or does th pati ni?” 
A. “The borrower We used to send not s at the 
end of one, two, and three weeks Now we wait 
until three weeks so that the great bulk has been 
returned before the notice is sent We sav a great 


deal in clerical service, but we may lose more books.” 
3 ee The cost per square foot of space taken 
care of in the city hall is much less. Is it necessary 


to have the library as clean or could he cared 


for like the city and save $6,000 or $8,000 2” 
A. “I don't like to say 
building in which you are holding your meeting 

but I am free to say that I think cleanliness in a 
library is necessary. I would hate to cut out that 
function { may say that the janitorial are 
as much in the spirit of saving money as any one 
else. We have lost two janitors and we have spread 
out our staff without adding any one. We are add 
ing to the unemployment, of course, or rather we 
are keeping someone from being employed.” 


(J. “Have you any fund for the unemployment?” 


anything about the city 
igs, 


statt 


A. “Last year the City Council voted to sell bonds 
for made work,-—$s5,000 for the Library We took 
the opportunity to wash all the walls of the library 


through made work. It has saved a good deal of 
janitor service,” 

©. “Wil) that happen again 
\. “If you have fun 
) 


ls for made work a this 
year.’ 
~ Tn closing, 
! have put mv cause so fort 
that you will treat it 
consideration, and | hope most 
Miss Horne of the Lincoln Citv. Ne 
Library then presented her budget. 


Miss Countryman said: “T hope 


=. Ci A 
PDL elore you 
sood deal of 
: ree 

lavorapDly, 
AT a} 


with a 


braska, 


Fine Cancellation Week 
Ruth FE. Hammond, librarian, presented 
Wichita’s recent experience with a Fine Can- 
cellation Week. She said in part: “In Wichita, 
Kansas, Overdue Book Week was observed 
September 26-October 1. During the first day 








to whether it 


a good de al ot 


or two we had our doubts as 
was worth while. In spite of 
newspaper publicity and other efforts to reach 

announcements, the first 
Book Week produced no 
books and, to dampen our 
more, one of our quite 


a young colored woman, 


the public with our 
day ot Overdue 
inpouring of 
even 


patrons, 


great 
enthusiasm 
troublesome 
who owed $8.20 in fines and whose card had 
than a year, in that 
her fines canceled and 
to let her off 
even ‘a lecture, as the girls said, 
much! We that this 
this borrower we shall sim- 
go through with 
te surelv have more 
only consolation is 


been held for more came 
first morning to have 
her card re-instated. To have 
with not 
almost too 
with 
Same 


was know 
‘ +} ‘ 
means that 
ply have the 
again because she will qui 
again because she will qui 
soon. The 


pre cess to 


fines to pay 
that now the entire loan desk staff know what 
she looks like and it won't take so long toa 
catch her identification card as it did before. 
‘There were some cheering incidents, how- 
ever. Some of our regular patrons insisted 
on paying their fines even though it was 
Thev said ‘] 

And one man 


said ‘I’ve 


owe it, and 
who owed 
read 
ae 

doing 
quite a 


ra week.’ 
I'd rather pay it. 
dolla1 
ing in the paper 
ind = I 
sacrifice and 
I'd bette: 
“On the 
were 
Main Library 
efforts had not 
think such 


been 
vou are 
making 


came in and 
about what 
know the library is 
losing some money so | thought 
come in and pay what I owe vou.’ 
last day, Saturday, when seventy 
returned in that one day at the 
loan desk, we felt that our 
been in vain. Though we 
happen often, 
they can keep 
bargain 


books 


an event should not 
lest the public get the 
wait for 


idea that 
their another 


books and 
week, do t t 


think that to do it once in a 
decade effort. Alto- 
ether we h while and 


e not sorry that we undertook it. 


worth the 
project wort 


or two 18s 


found the 


y 
~ 
i! 


Miss Mildred Sioux Citv, Towa, 
Public Library said: “We do not have the 
; When book are 
returned they are left at the desk and assis- 
to write the fines. This took 
up so much time that we decided to make a 
little bargain. If the fine is paid at the time 
the book is returned, instead 
It has saved time in writing up fines. 
collected. This 
We put a box 

may be returned. Many 
bocks have been returned in this 


borrowers. Cal rds 


tants have 


- : 
the charge 1s Ic. 


were not 
hours. 
} 


many 


1 1 ° ° 
had shortet 


Formerly, 
summer we 
out so that 
long overdue 
box.” 


} ] 
DOOKS 


Minn., 


Miss Countryman of Minneapolis, 
fine 


Public Library stated: “IT don’t like a 


JOURN 


| don’t think | shall ev: 
2 put out boxes 


THE LIBRARY 
cancellation week. 
use it again. Ten years ago we 
and asked people to return books. We got 
a great many books Newark tried 

the spring... . Our project this year was 
not successful. We had held a great man 
cards for fines and it was very gratifving t 
give cards back to many. But -in that ver 
first morning many people came in who ar 
habit of piling up fines. This took 
away the joy of it. We knew manv peopl 
could not afford to pay their fines. The identi- 
tical people have their cards held again; they 
are back in our files. We lost the fines; we 
didin't teach people anything. The customary 
delinquents are still delinquent. We didn’t get 
as many books as we expected.” 


back. 


in the 


Miss Joanna Hagey of the Cedar Rapids 
Public Library said: “In 1921 we tried it. We 
looked up the purchase price of books long 
overdue, The purchasing price and the weekly 
fines that we ordinarily collected balanced each 
other. No choice books were returned. It 
doesn’t make people feel friendly toward the 
library. In a little while people asked: 
‘When are you have another bar- 
gain week?’ Never again! It is not fair to 
the rest of the patrons. Some think they will 
hold books until they can bring them in free.’ 


Mr. Purd B. Wright of the 


Public Library said: 


going to 


Kansas City 
“We remit fines for chil- 
dren. There are many who cannot pay the 
fines. We put boxes marked A W O L 

(Absent with out leave) in school houses and 
wheel entrances to the librarv. We lost a 
lot of books, but we do continue to get them 
back.” 


Medium Size 
Libraries 


Tue Mepium Size Public Libraries Round 
Table of the Five State Regional Conference 
was held Thursday, October 13, with Mrs. 
M. L. Prichard, chairman, presiding and about 
sixty in attendance. The program had been 
arranged from subjects suggested for discus- 
sion by librarians of each state as of par- 
ticular interest to them. Many of these could 
be grouped under one heading and were as- 
signed to one speaker. Thus, Miss Lillian 
Gates in her capacity of Reader’s Assistant 
of the Omaha Public Library, delighted her 
audience with apt quotations for inspiration 
and practical advice. Her paper “The Reader 
and the Book” outlined methods for interest- 
ing the inveterate reader of fiction in other 
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lines of reading; for pushing the older titles 
when a decreased book-budget did not permit 
purchase of the new ones; for maintaining 
he face of discouragement. “Keep 
ing Up with Our Magazines,” by Miss Mar- 
guerite Nesbit, of Hastings, Nebraska; ‘Li- 
brary Work with Elementary Schools,” a 
paper prepared by Miss Winifred Schott, of 
the Wichita Public Library, and read before 
the group; “Balancing the Budget.” by Miss 
Ivdia M. Barrette, of Mason City Public 
Library, and “Short Cuts in Library Methods,” 
by Mrs. Alma Penrose, of St. Cloud, Minn., 
were well handled and brought out brisk dis- 
cussion. The informality of the program per- 
mitted all present to take part in the discussion 


morale int 


following each paper, without hesitancy, and 
added to the enjoyment and profit of the 
session. 


—M. L. 


PRICHARD, Chairman, 


Reference 
Librarians 


Tue Rererence Librarians’ Group meeting 
of the A. L. A. Regional Conference was 
held in Des Moines, in the Green Room ot 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, on Thursday 
afternoon, October eS Miss Ada E. Hodg- 
son, Reference Librarian at Kellogg Library, 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
Kansas, acted as Chairman. “How the [¢co- 
nomic 1 Social Has 


the 


and Crisis Affected our 
Reference Work” was discussed by Mrs. Lila 
H. Woodruff, Reference Librarian, Lincoln 
City Library. The speaker from Nebraska 
stated that the resources of the Lincoln City 
Librarv were being used much more than 
formerly, that patrons were using the books 
and magazines in the library in place of buy- 
ing them, and that there was a great change 
patrons, with a 
number of new 


in the number and type of 
noticeable increase in_ the 
readers. She classified these new 
those seeking to provide a cultural background, 
hav- 


readers as 


those who have definite interests, those 
1g visionary hopes which thev expect to re- 


uce to definite interests and those who read 


it 
d 
to improve their chance of earning a living. 
Miss Marvy Brown Humphrey, in charge of 
documents at the State University of lowa, 
discussed “How Libraries in the State 
Cooperate in Collection and Selection of State 
Documents.” Miss Humphrey spoke of the 
work with documents at the State University 
of Towa Library, which already is a_ state 
document center, and explained how the vari- 
state libraries, located in Iowa City, are 
arranging to collect with a 


OuUus 


state documents 


minimum of duplication. 


advised to 


Document 
vere know their state 

erning state publications, to have a 
background In soc ial 


‘ 


science and to delve for 
le hidden “nuggets of humor and thrills of 
present life” often hidden in these documents 
Miss Irma M. Walker, Reference Librarian 
of the Hibbing, Minn., Public Library, spoke 
m “Handling Library Services.” Miss Walkei 
told some most interesting facts concerning 
the different business, technical and other 
services in her department, and how these 
save the time of the busy reference worke1 
and provide the reader with just the i 
tion he or she is seeking. 


Apa E 


mtorma- 


HODGSON, Alairman 


School 
Librarians 


THe Scuoor Library the live 
State Conference of the ae \ at Des 
Moines was held in library of the 
Roosevelt High School on October 14. 1932 
Miss Mav Ingles, Head Librarian, Technical 
High School, 
goodly representation of school *hbrarians 
from Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
Nebraska attended. Miss Helen Shove, Secre- 
tary, N. E. A., Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Minneapolis, explained the 
plan for the twelfth Elementary Yearbook 
which is to appear soon and will place special 
emphasis on elementary libraries. Her ex 
perience with children’s reading shows that 
exposing children to poetrv is all that is 
needed, that thev should be offered a 
reading program, and that the hbrary often 
the problem. Miss Helen 
Montague, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
Council Bluffs, spoke on “Making the Most 
of It.” She made a plea for children and 
their free reading program despite the tax 
situation, inadequate quarters, and the tradi- 
tional mind. Miss Harriett A. Wood, Diree- 
{ School Libraries, State Department of 


tor of 
Education, St. Paul, said that the school libra- 


Section of 


the 


Omaha, was chairman and a 


W ide 


solves behavior 


rian make 
the library 
to put 
Maintenance depend upon inet 
dental means, but a definite budget is 
tial. In = discussing 
Burton of Des Moines 
anything above six copies is 
text fund \ll 
suggestions when book orders are being made 
up. The section was fortunate in hearing Miss 
Neale, Head of the English Literature 


pert to 
he farthest We need 
matter into the dollars. 


needs to be a financial ex 
t 


dollar go 
more gray 

should not 
essen- 
budget, Mi \. | 
that in his city 
taken the 


asked for 


the 
said 
trom 


book teachers are 


rertha 
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Department in Central High School, Omaha, 
who spoke on “Reading of High School 
Pupils” from the teacher’s point of view. She 
said that librarians and teachers have in com- 
mon boys and girls and books; and a common 
aim, to teach the boys and girls to love, know, 
and own books. She warned against confining 
students to lists and emphasized the adaptation 
of reading to the capacity of the reader. Miss 
Emma Felsenthal, State University of Iowa 
Library, in discussing “Readable Books in the 
High School Library,” stressed the importance 
of supplying a great many attractive books 
of non-text-book character. Books attractive 
enough to be read voluntarily by high school 
students may do much to supply the need 
for a wider dissemination of information and 
ideas on subjects of vital importance. This 
need was presente! as paramount. The meet- 
ing closed with a discussion of school library 
problems led by Miss Ingles. 
GLEN H. JAMEs, Secretary. 


Small 


Libraries 


Tue Smatv Lisraries Round Table met 
Thursday afternoon with the following pro- 
gram: “Best Books of the Past Year” by 
Eleanor Hubbard Garst, Book Editor, Better 
Homes and Gardens; “Extension While we 
Wait” by Jane Morey, Secretary of Missouri 
Library Commission; “Adult Education and 
the Small Library” by Mrs. Anna Reyburn, 
Ossawatomie, Kansas; and “Effective Infor- 
mation for Appropriating Bodies” by Florence 
Noble, Monticello, Iowa. 

The trustees section also attended the talk 
by Mrs. Garst, who talked of books for the 
book minded rather than for the number of 
library patrons who are satisfied with another 
“western” or another “love story.” Miss 
Morey suggested analysis of the community 
to find whom the library is serving or not 
serving. 

Mrs. Reyburn stated that serious readers 
were of two kinds, those who were taking a 
definite course and those using less formal 
methods. The first need definite books and 
the latter need lists and suggestions. Miss 
Noble re-emphasized publicity in presenting 
the library need to councils. The annual re- 
port should be explained briefly by someone 
familiar with the library. 

The meeting adjourned so that those who 
wished might attend the book selection talk 
in the Children’s Librarians Section. Those 
who remained discussed delinquent fines and 
books and the problem of cancellation. In 
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general it was agreed that cancellation was 
not a good thing in small libraries. Each 
case should be solved individually. The li- 
brarian must decide what action is best for 
the individual and the library. 

- HELEN Rex, Chairman, 


Trustees 

Tuirty Or Forty trustees and librarians 
met in a Private Dining Room at the Fort 
Des Moines with Mrs. H. M. Carpenter, Jr., 
a trustee from Monticello, in the chair. After 
an excellent talk on the “Best Books of thi 
Past Year” by Eleanor Hubbard Garst, Edi- 
tor of the Book Page, Better Homes and 
Gardens, J. Sidney Johnson, trustee from the 
Marshalltown Library who read an excellent 
paper on “Financing the Public Library,” ex- 
pressed a sympathetic attitude toward reduced 
taxes, for the people need and demand a 
reduction. A discussion followed the paper 
and various items of economy were suggested. 
Making greater use of the books already on 
our shelves and limiting some the purchase 
of new books. Combining with the schools 
of the community in purchasing coal, getting 
it cheaper thus. 

The paper on “How Can the Library Aid 
the Unemployment Situation” was not pre- 
sented, but the subject was freely discussed 
by those present. Supplying books on special 
subjects that the unemployed might study 
and prepare for some work when offered em- 
ployment later. Making the rooms inviting 
to those who sought them who had no place 
else to go, etc. The paper on “The Percentage 
of Non-Fiction to Fiction” brought out the 
conclusion that it was gradually growing 
higher and was to be commended as_ such 
excellent material found in non- 
fiction, 


was to be 


Mrs. H. M. Carpenter, Chairman. 


Galsworthy Awarded 
Nobel Prize 


JoHn GatswortHy has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for literature for 1931, a prize 
given annually to “the person who shall have 
produced in the field of literature the most 
distinguished work of an idealistic tendency.” 
It is not awarded to any particular book, but 
to an author for the sum total of all his works 
His most recent book, Flowering Wilderness, 
published in November, concerns many of the 
characters appearing in .\/aid in Waiting. 
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Periodicals, Foreign 
And Domestic 


Tuis La 
t claim to be 


ST ot 6,000 p' Tl 

exhaustive, nave 
librarians of an older generation gasp. As late 
as the inhibited days of Josiah Gilbert Holland 
ind Charles Dudley Warner, librarians and 


general readers alike were rather per 

irned against an excessive 
magazine reading. //arper's 
he Atlantic and relig 
course excepied from t 


“men” 
A hist ot 


terested in business and ind 


indulgence 
: 
Si ride r 
ious papers were 
1 . . . 
he general censure 
those 


BL iwaewig for 
ustrv as well as 


this extent, 
ui types and sizes of libraries’ shows s 
ely how far Fone 
arlier days. 

There are other periodical lists, of 


afield we have since 


varying 


sizes and purposes, but no other easily avail 


ble classified periodical list is so 


“Kev to Sub- 


useful or 
prehensive as this. The 
covers more than five large octavo are. 
“Classified List of ay see fills 258 
addition the is a list of “Bibli- 
Periodical Lisseubune compiled 
by Karl Brown, which covers twenty-seven 
The title index requires thirty-three 
It is quite evident that the admitted 


most 


pages. In 


ographies of 


pages. 
pages. 
incompleteness is not serious as far as 
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just age ~~ to the subscription list 
of the Universit Minnesota Library from 
more than 100 eal requests received. Miss 
Ulrich’s list includes nine of the twenty-three. 
Eleven of them deal with biology, political 
science or other subjects mentioned solely or 
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A. L. A. Midwinter Conference 


DRAKE HOTEL, CHICAGO 


December 28-21, 
3 


A. L.A. Council 
(Meetings open to all A. L. A. Members ) 


First SESSION 


Thursday, December 29, 10 A.M. 
Theme: Popular government, social welfare 
and libraries. 

The world-wide efforts to reduce public 
expenditures threaten the continued exist- 
ence of public institutions and activities 
which are considered the evidences and the 
main support of civilization. Are 
institutions and activities as important as 


we have thought? Can local, state and pro- 


these 


1Q32 


versal acceptance of a materialistic philos 
ophy? To what extent do such agencies hav: 
a common purpose? Can and should the; 
present a united front for a continued exist 
ence on a reasonable basis? What, from thi 
point of view of society as a whole, are thi 
library’s essential services ? 

Introduction of the Problem: Frank L. Tol 
man, Director, New York Library Extension 
Division, Albany, New York. 

Discussion opened by: 

William L. Bailey, Professor of Sociolog) 
Northwestern University. 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Associate Professor, 


Department of Library Science, Unive: 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Discussion continued by: 
Michael F. Gallagher, Chicago, Chairman « 
the A. L. A. Trustees Section. 


vincial governments afford to continue their 
programs of education and public welfare 
and the extension of these programs into 
rural areas? Is it desirable for the cultural 
and social agencies to work against a uni- 


Tentative Schedule 


Morning 10:00-12:30 Afternoon 2:30-5:00 Evening 8:00 


*Board on the Library and 
Adult Education and Li- 
brary Extension Board 
(joint) 9230-11 :00 

*Board on the Library and 
\dult Education 11:00 
12:30 

*Library Extension 
II :00-12:30 

Publicity Committec 


Wednesday 


— = - — . = | — . 
College Lns. of Middle | +;American Library Ins 
December 28 | 


West and University and tute Dinner 
Reference Lns. (joint) *Board on the Library a 
*Executive Board Adult Education 
*Library Extension Board *iditorial Committee 
Program Committee and ! tLeague of Library Cor 
Executive Board with missions 
representatives of groups Salaries Committe 
holding meetings during Board of Education 
annual conference 2:00 Librarianshiy 
2:30 
Publicity committec 


Board 


h Librarians ot Large Pu 
Libraries 
*School Libraries Committe 
Trustees Section [inne 
0:30 


*Association ot Researce 
Libraries 
*Board of Education 
Librarianship 
*Editorial Committec 
Normal School and Teach University and Refere: 
ers Coll. Lns. (Luncheon Lns 
12:15; meeting 2:30) 
North Shore Library Club 
Open House for School 
Lns. and Others Inter- 
ested in Junior Work 
( 3 :00-0 :00) 
Trustees Section 
Committee on Annuities 
and Pensions 
* Advisory Board for the 
Study of Special Projects 


Thursday Council 


December 29 


‘Board of Education for 
brarianship 
College Libraries 


Middle West 


Friday 
Decembet 


Council 


*Executive Board 





Saturday *Executive Board 
December 31 


Meetings will be held at The Drake Hotel unless otherwiseindicated, * Indicates closed meetings. t Dinner in Evan 


ston, Ill; place and hour to be announced. ¢A second session miy be held. 
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Samuel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids, Chairman The Dormitory Library as a Source ot 
of the Committee on Library Revenues. ing—Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Li 
Gratia A. Countryman, Minneapolis, Chait School, University of Cl 
man, Librarians of Large Public Libra Departmental Library 
ries. be announced. 
Informal discussion. Committee on Annuities and Pensions 


SECOND SESSION Friday, December 30, 2:30 P.M 
Friday, December 30, 10 A.M Editorial Committee 
Annuities and Pensions—Report of Committe: Wednesday, December 28, 8:00 PLM... 
Harold F. Brigham, Louisville Free Publi Thursday, December 29, 2:30 P.M 
Library, chairman. Closed meetings. 

The Present Situation in Regard to Unem 
ployment—Charles H. Compton, St. Louis 
Public Library, chairman Committee on 
Salaries. 

Statement by Committee on Recruiting. 

Dollar per Capita Libraries in Time of De 
pression—Samuel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids 
Public Library, chairman Committee on 
Library Revenues. 

Cooperative Cataloging—Report of Committee 

Keves D. Metcalf, New York Pubhe Li 


brary, chairman. 


Executive Board 
Wednesday, December 28, 2:00 P.\ 
a 


Joint session with Program Committe 


representatives of groups holdin 
during annual conference. 
Wednesday, December 28, 
Saturday, December 31, 
30 P.M 
Closed meetings. 


League of Library Commissions 
Wednesday, | Yer ember 28. 8:00 
I’xperiment of the Vermont Regional Libr 
Advisory Board for the Study of Special Projects Katharine H. Wead, Regional 1 
Friday, December 30, 2:30 p.M.—Closed _ Burlington, Vt 
meeting Cooperation of Federated Clubs and State | 
tension Agencies—Mrs, Frank J. Sheehan, 


~ 


American Library Institute ois ae : : | 
Gary, Ind., chairman, Committee on Library 


extension, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

State Plans for Certitication—Speakers 
announced, 

Topic—Our Responsibility in the Nati 

Association of Research Libraries Campaign to Develop Interest in 


Wednesday, December 28 (hour to be an 
nounced ) 
Dinner at [-vanston, Ill, followed by visit to 
Deering Memorial Library, Northwestern 
University, Evanston. 


Thursday, December 29, 2:30 P.M. and Reading. 
Closed meeting—admission will be restricted Discussion. 
to members of the association. Note—-A second session may be hel 
Board of Education for Librarianship Librarians of Large Public Libraries 
Wednesday, December 28, 8:00 P.M. Thursday, December 29, 8:00 P.M 
Joint session with Salaries Committee. See Closed meeting 
* program of that group. Promotion of Reading on 
Thursday, December 20, 2:30 p.M., and Friday, through Radio Coopera 
December 30, 8:00 p.M.—Closed meetings son, New York City, director, 
visory Council on Radio in Edu 
Topi ; \ Long Look \head. 
Discussion led by Adam Strohm, Public Li 
brary, Detroit, Mich.; and Arthur Elmore 
Bostwick, Public Library, St. Louis. Mo 


t) 


Board on the Library and Adult Education 
Wednesday, December 28, 9:30 A.M. 
Joint session with Library [extension Board 
Closed meeting. 
Wednesday, December 28, 11:00 A.M, and 
8:00 P.M. Library Extension Board 
Closed meetings. Wednesday, December 28, 9:3 
College Librarians of the Middle West Joint session with Board on the | 
Wednesday, December 28, 2:30 P.M. Adult I-ducation ; losed meeting 
Joint session with University and Reference Wednesday, December 28, 11:00 
Librarians. 
Friday, December 30, 3:00 P.M. 
Stephens College Library Developments—B. Nomal School and Teachers College Librarians 
[amar Johnson, Stephens College Library, Thursday, December 29 
Columbia, Mo. Luncheon. 


Closed meetings. 


I2°15 P.M 
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Thursday, December 29, 2:30 P.M. 

Stephens College Library Program (speaker 
to be announced). 

Teachers College Library Objectives (speaker 
to be announced ). 

Discussion of library instruction problems, in- 
cluding general instruction. 


North Shore Library Club 
Thursday, December 29, 3:00-6:00 P.M. 
Open house for school librarians and others 
interested in work with juniors. 
Program Committee 
Wednesday, December 28, 2:00 P.M. 
Joint session with the Executive Board and 
representatives of groups holding meetings 
during annual conference. 
Publicity Committee 

Wednesday, December 28, 10:00 A.M. 
Closed meeting. 

Wednesday, December 28, 2:30 P.M. 
Topic: Publicity and the Budget. 
General discussion, in which Charles H. 

Compton, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo., 
will be one of the leaders. 


Salaries Committee 
Wednesday, December 28, 8:00 P.M. 
Toint session with the Board of Education for 


Librarianship. 
Topic: The Effect of the Present Situation on 
Salaries and Unemployment in the Library 
Field. 
Report of findings from data now being 
lected from libraries, library schools, 


col- 
and 
other sources. 
General discussion. 
School Libraries Committee 
Thursday, December 29, 8:00 P.M. 
Closed meeting. 
Trustees Section 
Thursday, December 29, 2:30 P.M. 
Topic: Library Revenues for Essential Serv- 
ices, 
Informal discussion of these phases of the 
subject: 
1. Essential need of library service under 
present conditions. 
Our responsibilitv as trustees in main- 
taining revenues for these essential serv- 
ices. 
How can libraries profit by citizens’ com- 
taxpavers’ leagues, and organi- 
for reduction of public 


miuttees, 
zations working 
expenditures ? 
Facts and figures which will aid in arous- 
ing public opinion in establishing the 
library's claim to support at this time. 
Thursday, December 29, 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner (speaker to be announced). 


THe Liprary JOURNAL 


University and Reference Librarians 
Wednesday, December 28, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint session with College Librarians of the 

Middle West. 
Thursday, December 29, 8:00 P.M. 
Topic for debate: Should College Book Funds 
Be Allocated to Departments, or Pooled in 
the Hands of the Librarian? (speakers to 
be announced). 
Films versus Books—Edward A. Henry, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Libraries, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Book Reviews 
(Concluded from page 1001) 

is so useful that it seems ungracious to men- 
tion that the expression “all... . that would 
seem to be needed” does the compiler an 
injustice. One need not question the probably 
unintentional implication of this claim in order 
to be benefitted by what he has actually accom- 
plished in bringing together so many useful 
references nor need one rather hesitatingly 
wonder “needed by whom?” in judging both 
inclusions and exclusions. He has apparently 
examined the bibliographic accessions of the 
New York Public Library to good effect and 
has made many of them useful to a wide circle 
of users to whom physical use of that collec- 
tion is and will remain an impossibility. He 
mentions five sources for much of his material 
but it is quite apparent that these five are no 
true limit of his research. The limitation of 
the list to bibliographies of recent appearance 
and current values is praiseworthy in its at- 
tempt to retain the purpose of the main list 
as a guide to making up current lists of peri- 
odicals. 

Although the compiler has attempted to 
make the list useful to “all types and sizes of 
libraries,” it is unquestionably most useful to 
the larger public library, the college or research 
library or the library with special demands 
from economists, business men, or manufac- 
turers and engineers of all kinds. 

It is easily the most accessible source of 
both foreign and domestic 
periodical material. It is a selected list based 
on wide experience. There are few libraries 
of any size that have or can have all of the 
6,000 titles listed. There are very few libraries 
which have patrons working in the fields of 
commerce or technology or which need mate- 
rial for foreign readers that will not find it 
useful more frequently even than they may 
suspect. When used in connection with the 
Union List of Serials, to which it forms a very 
useful supplement, it is a guide to material 
which is as useful as it formerly was inacces- 
sible to the average American library public. 

FRANK K. WALTER, 


information for 
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December Forecast of Books 


History, Travel, 
Literature, Biography 


Bianchi, Martha D. 
To FAce. 

The author of The Life and Letters of Emily 
Dickinson supplements this first formal portrait 
by a more intimately personal study. Houghton 
$3.50. 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. THE 
JUDGE. 
“A memoir 
Cabot, Justice of tl 
first President of 
Houghton. $1.75 

Leete, Frederick. 
LIGHT. 

A guide-book to the Holy Land by the Resident 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Iowa and Nebraska. Houghton. 

Lewis, Llovd. SHERMAN: FIGHTING PROPHET. 

Biography of William Tecumseh Sherman, one 
of the outstanding figures of the Civil War. Har- 
court. $3.75. 

Lobanov-Rostovsky, Prince A. 
ASIA. 
Russia’s relations with Asia. Macmillan. 
Robeson, E. I. A WayFAaRER On THE RivI- 
ERA. 

Both the French and Italian Riviera are vividly 
described in the latest volume of this famous 
series. Houghton. $2.50. 

Taylor, Emerson G. GoUVERNEUR 
WARREN. 

The life and letters of one of the most brilliant 

Union generals. Houghton. $s. 


EmiLty DICKINSON FACE 


CHILDREN’S 


with Frederick Pickering 
Boston Juvenile Court, and 
Judge Baker Foundation 


1 42 
aeaing 


PALESTINE: LAND OF 


$2.50 


Russia AND 


$2.50. 


KEMBLE 


Miscellaneous 
~e . 
Non-Fiction 
Page, Arthur, and others. MopERN COMMUNI- 
CATION. 

Articles explaining some of the tasks of those 
who are perfecting electrical communication. 
Houghton. $2.75 

Peabody, Francis G. Tue RaytuMm OF LIFE. 

A concise guide to successful living by the au- 
thor of the College Chapel Series. Houghton. 
$1.75 

Seligman, FE. R. A., Editor, and Johnson, Al- 
vin, Associate Editor. ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
THE SocrtaL ScrENcEsS. Volume IX. 

Volume IX of the Encyclopaedia will extend 
from Land Tenure through Materialism. Mac- 
millan. $7.50 

Sellar and Yeatman. ANpb Now ALL THis. 

Humor by the authors of 1066 and All That 

Dutton. $1.75. 
Simonds, Frank H. 
Home? 

How America can defer the inevitable European 

war. Harper. $3. 


CAN AMERICA STAY AT 


Weinstock MobpERN 
} CONOM- 


Bonn. 


ectures. L:THIC AND 
Business by Henry S. Dennison 
1cs AND Po.uitics by Moritz J. 

These two volumes deal with various phases of 
the moral law in its bearing on business life under 
the new economic order. Houghton. $1 per vol- 
ume. 


] 
L. 
} 
vD 


e 
Selected 
i : . 
Fiction 
Fairbank, Janet. Bricur | 
An epic of a woman’s life during the period of 
westward expansion of the Unit t Hough- 
ton $2.50 
Herts, B. Russell. Granp Tire Rise 
AND Fay Or A BripGe W1zArpD 
Exciting storv of the carecr of an aristocratic 
Russian emigré, who became one of the world’s 


Pratt 2 


SLAM : 


ge authorities 
Zweig, Arnold. Younc WomAN O1 
The seco! d Ve ] t 


ha” te tralogy 


greatest brid 
IQI4. 
lished in the 


“Grisc 


New 
Buildings 

THE BorouGcu HAtt Branch of The Queens 
Borough Public Library located on the first 
floor of the Borough’s administration building 
was opened on October 5 in response to con 
tinued demands by city engineers and officials 
who desired the cooperation of the Library 
in obtaining the most efficient data and infor- 
mation on municipal administration. City 
officials felt that a library in their building 
would better serve their needs than a special 
collection of books in Nelson Branch which is 
nearby. 

The municipal library, in charge of Miss 
Helen C. Donnelly, former librarian of Nelson 
Branch, is open Monday to Friday from 12 to 
2 o'clock, thereby ready to serve the goo em 
ployees during their lunch hour and is also 
open from 10 to 12 o'clock on Saturday. Later 
it is expected that with a continued growth 
of service, the Library will be open on regular 
schedule. 





THE EXECUTIVI 
ries Association authority 
the Patent Office to register the 
Special Libraries as 
the organization 


vears., 


Boarp of the Special Libra- 
has secured from 
trade-name 
used on the magazine of 


past 


i 


for the twenty-three 
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Open Round ‘Table 


A Reply 
To Mr. Mangione 


It Is DirFicut to agree with the sentiment 
of Mr. Mangione’s article “Making the best 
of present conditions.”* Mr. Mangione pens 
a vivid picture of the estate to which public 
libraries have fallen or are threatened with in 
davs of slashed budgets and curtailed 
service. This he deplores mildly, and then, 
Wiping away the tears, concludes with the 
cheering thought that we should be thankful 
for what we have and what we can do with it. 

I suppose it is nice to be able to think that 
\ little lady in a series of novels by Mrs. 


these 


way. 
Porter has given her name to such a philos- 
ophy. Mr. Guest has found it profitable. 
During this present period there has been a 
veritable flood of such consoling literature. It 
is written by men who would have us believe 
that the depression, by some magic, has de- 
veloped some newer, nobler character among 
us. It appears that Mr. Mangione is of this 
group. 

It is cold comfort for a librarian faced with 
an inadequate appropriation to say “I am 


making the best of present conditions”’ while 
he must watch his book and periodical collec- 
tion decline through lack of funds to purchase, 
must eliminate valuable spe- 


bind or replace ; 
cial services, curtail the hours the library is 
open, neglect the maintenance of his plant; 
must reduce salaries and even displace certain 
workers. It is cold comfort for the library 
worker who signs away generous portions of 
his or her salary, is saddled with ever-increas- 
ing duties, and wonders what ts coming next. 
And it is extremely cold comfort for the un- 
emploved librarian, either of that group which 
has felt the knife of retrenchment, or of those 
eager voung graduates of the ltbrarv schools, 
for whom “making the best of things’ is a 
mockery. 

Of course 
wonders considering their greatly reduced 
means. Yet most of them will agree that in 
the long run such a policy must mean decay. 
Then why accept it docilely as fate? Perhaps 
there is no immediate hope of relief, but if we 
fail to protest loudly now and show our dis- 
satisfaction, when the new era comes we are 
“making the 


librarians in general are doing 


still going to be out in the cold 


Sometimes I have the heretical thought that 


public libraries might tind it more profitable 
if they did not take this noble and self-sa 
rificing pose. It might bring the public to the 
realization of the value of a library if it were 
suddenly deprived of services it had accepted 
as a matter of course. After all the respons; 
bility for the support of a public library falls 
on the public, and one of the saddest things 
the mournful librarians report is the cheerful 
unconcern of patrons to their problems. 
FRANKLIN W. CLARK 


Transcription of 
Chinese Names 


1 Was GLap to see that in the October 15 
issue of THe Liprary JOURNAL (p. 868) Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick undertook to clarify the 
uncertainty that now exists in the transcrip 
tion of He stated the prob 
lem, on the whole, quite adequately, but | 
should like to make two or three qualifications 
in the interest of further clarity. 

When the given name consists of two svl- 
lables these should invariably be hyphenated, 
the first letter of the second svilable being 
printed in lower case, e.g. “Sun Yat-sen.” 
This has been the standard usage ever since 
the publication, in 1898, of H. A. Giles’ 
Chinese Biographical Dictionary, and is still 
followed by all experienced writers tor Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. Where the given name 
consists of only one syllable (e.g. Hu Shih) 
it must, of course, be written with a capital 
“Shih” being the given name, just as “Yat 
sen” is the given name in the first instance. 

At the same time, it is necessary for us 
(who are users of the long-established Wade 
system of romanization) to retain marks of 
aspiration (*) The 
example given by Dr. Bostwick should, there- 
fore, read “Ts‘ai T‘ing-kan” rather than Tsai 
Ting Kan. The former transcription shows 
that ‘“T‘ing-kan” is his given, or personal name, 
and that the first two words are pronounced as 
aspirates. | should explain, however, that a 
hyphenated compound does not invariably in- 
dicate a personal name, since there are a few 
double family names which are likewise hy 
phenated (e.g. Szi-ma Chien and Ou-yang 
Hsiu), but such are fortunately uncommon. 

Dr. Bostwick “The entry should be 
‘Tsai Ting Kan,’ without a comma, as there is 
no inversion.” It is quite true that, from the 
Chinese point of view, there is no inversion, 


Chinese names. 


where such are indicated. 


Savs: 


and a comma after ‘Tsai’ would be inappro 
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priate—most certainly so in the body of a text. Miss Julia C 
Nevertheless, I can see a definite advantage \ssociation 
in the use of a comma on an alphabetically 112 East 10th 
arranged author-card designed, as it is, for the New York ( 
western reader. From the latter's point of Dear Madam: 
view there is an inversion, and the presence ot On Monday last | 
the comma makes it possible for him to decide, emptory note, with 
without equivocation, what the family name — the ethics of librarianship. 
is. Certainly the comma is appropriate for It was quite proper for 
that enlarging body of Chinese authors who question you do but I consider 
now sign with their given name first, and ac proper tor you to take the ; ! 
tually write most of the books of Chinese — regard to our work, without knowing an 
authorship which it falls to our lot to catalog. about it. If vou had read more careful 
It remains only to add that the Chinese do article in THe Liprary JourNnat 
not have “two given names,” but rather one never have written 
given name expressed with two vocables You are undoubtedly familar wit! 
hence an additional reason for hyphenating being done by the Kmergency Reliet ¢ 
them. They do, indeed, have supplementary tee which has endeavored to find wi 
literary names (fz), or fancy names (hao) the unemploved New Yorkers who ai 
but these, too, are treated as outlined above from relief funds. The work is directed by 
ArtTHUR W. HumMe., Chief, the organization to whom thev send their men 
Division of Orientalia, Library of Conaress None of our very limited funds have beet 
paid to those untrained people, nor has 
one been discharged. In fact, these wor 
us, for otherwi 


Unemployed have been a godsend to 1 


z : demands on our staft could not 
Librarians met. 

More than 10 percent of 
by the Committee have been college 
with a Ph.D degree. During the past 
approximately one hundred men have 
sent to us, no one individual being allow 


ne ; the workers 
It Has BEEN suggested that the following 
correspondence between Mr. McCombs and 
Miss Nelson would be of interest, therefor 
we print both letters: 
Mr. Nelson McCombs, Librarian, 
New York University, 
Washington Square College, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 
Our group has requested me to w rite vou 
a letter. In the Oct. Ist issue of THE LIBRARY 
JouRNAL it is reported that you employed 
twenty-four people sent you by the Emer 


; 


tvpe of relief from the Committee for 
than a few months at atime. The tot 
ber at any one time has been usually les: 
thirty. 

It has been a difficult administrative 
lem to keep these workers, untrained in | 
methods, emploved and we have been 
gratulating ourselves that a verv worth 
job had been very well done. We are 


hit ti 


gency Relief Bureau doing library work. How 

- , : : ba but 1OSE 
do you reconcile such a state of affairs with 
your duty toward your profession ’ 


As you doubtless know, there is wide spread 


to find that you do not agree 
who are in close touch with the situation 
cluding the facul 
; well pleased. 
unemployment among librarians. Forty-seven * layed 

| gli y We reall 
of the 1932 class of The Western Reserve 


tv of the University. 


feel that vou owe us 
for your letter. 
Library School have not vet been placed. Pratt flea a W 

e ¢ . ° ° < a k Y oer 3 } SON 
Library School with its small class of twenty ° 
seven has twelve still unemploved. | have A Limitepn Numper of Som, 
been told that at present there are more than American Pewterers, an authoritati 

1,800 names on the files ot the \merican pewter by Louts (,uerimeau \lvers are 
Librarians Agency. While of 421 unem able to librarians at The Laisrary Jor 
ployed librarians who registered with the — office, 62 West 4sth Street. New Yor 
Special Libraries Association between May 1, for fifteen cents transportation een 
1931 and April 30, 1932 only sixty-three got - 
jobs of any kind. In view of this state of IxTRA Corres of the Dewev Supple 
affairs, do you think jobs should be created in to the February 1 issue of The Lapras 
libraries for others than unemployed libra JOURNAL are available at the office of THe [1 
rians ? BRARY JOURNAL, 62 W. 45th Street, New Yor! 

(Signed)—Jutta C. Netson, Chairman City, at a cost of 25¢. each Supply limited 
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In The Library World 


Conscience Days 
For Public Libraries 


Why and Why Not 

DuRING THE Past half-dozen years, several 
American public libraries have introduced 
“Conscience Days,” sometimes extended to a 
week. The objectives are to encourage the 
return of books taken from the shelves of the 
Library without being charged, and the books 
regularly issued to persons who have disap- 
peared or persistently avoided returning them. 
Also they renew the borrowing privileges of 
failed to pay charges for 
lost, damaged or overdue books. These aims 
are accomplished by a general cancellation of 
all obligations. Return the books and no ques- 
tions asked. 


persons who have 


Unpaid charges are cancelled, and 
the library card is again in good standing. 

Result? Many books are brought back and 
many persons apply for the renewal of their 
borrowing privileges. These appear to be fa 
vorable, positive effects. But there are other 
effects not so favorable. 

If a public library is to continue to be free 
to all on the same terms, recognizing no 
preferred classes in its clientele and if it is 
to maintain a stewardship for its books and 
other property, then there must exist reason- 
able but necessary rules. These rules are for 
the protection of the rights of the many against 
the raids of the selfish few. To suspend them 
wholesale for those who have not obeyed these 
rules is to set up a special class with special 
privileges. 

Is this fair treatment for those who meet 
their public library obligations fairly and 
squarely? What incentive is there for any 
reader to respect the Library’s regulations in 
future r 

Does a moratorium on public library respon- 
sibility eliminate future book losses? It does 
not even materially reduce them. 

Is the cancellation of charges for overdue 
and lost books a generous act solely for the 
benefit of the poor and the unemployed? It 
is not. Every public librarian knows that many 
of the protesting and postponing payers of 
library charges are able to pay but unwilling to. 

The privileges of readers are more liberal 
in the Providence Public Library than in most 
other American cities. Moreover, the Libra- 
rian is always ready to temper justice with 
mercy if a person, because of domestic afflic- 
tion, cannot meet his library obligations. 

But to compromise the established and ac- 


cepted principles of book use by a general 
suspension of rules that are believed to be 
fair and equitable is to break down slowly but 
surely the moral responsibility of the Library's 
entire constituency. It is to admit that the 
people of Providence are bankrupt in public 
library conscience. 

Conscience Days innocently but deftitely 
help to place the use of public libraries on a 
“racket” basis. 

There will be no official Conscience Day in 
the Providence Public Library. 

Providence, R. 1., Books for All. 
November 15, 1932. 


Surplus for 
Branch Libraries 


An EpitoriaAL in the Vancouver, B. C., 
Province for October 29, indorses the Van- 
couver Library Board’s proposal that a surplus 
of $40,000 in civic funds, remaining after the 
erection of a Juvenile Detention Home, be 
used for the construction and equipment of 
branch libraries. The editorial comments: 

The request is a logical one. The Detention Home 
is a curative institution—a reformatory—and the 
Library Board devotes a good deal of its attention 
and funds to preventing the development of the 
anti-social habits which the Detention Home aims 
to cure. The hard times have thrown a great strain 
on the Library Board and its facilities. Large num- 
bers of people, old and young, who are out of work, 
turn to the Library for educational reading and 
recreation, and means have to be taken to meet the 
additional demand for books and reading-room space. 
Plans are now under way to open a reading-room 
in the old South Vancouver Municipal Hall, and, if 
funds were ‘made available, a similar room would 
be equipped in the Point Grey Hall at Kerrisdale. 
The board also has plans for the erection of a num- 
ber of community libraries, and if even one of these 
could be undertaken now it would help relieve the 
situation. 


Meeting the 


Library Crisis 


A NationaL Emergency Library Council, 
composed of prominent citizens, has been or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Association 
for Progress Through Libraries in an effort to 
conserve’ the interests of one of the most 
important links in our entire cultural system 
the library, which is today facing a serious 
crisis. 

The libraries of 
anomalous situation. 


this country are in an 
Enforced leisure among 
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a large portion of the population, the curtailed 
buying power of other groups and the eco- 
nomic pressure which calls for new skills and 
creates a demand for new and wholly inex- 
pensive forms of recreation have placed a 


tremendously increased burden upon library 
facilities. More people are using the libraries, 
and the older library patrons are using them to 
a greater extent than ever before. Unfor- 
tunately, the demand for increased library 
service comes in the main from too unorgan- 
ized a portion of the population and 1s power- 
less to protect the interests of the libraries 
from the effects of unwise retrenchments. 

In consequence, at the very time that the 
library is performing a greater and more 
needed service than ever before, the resources 
of the library are reduced to such an extent 
as to render their efficient functioning difficult, 
if not impossible. This situation is too well 
known to require detailed comment. Book 
budgets have been cut down and in some cases 
completely discontinued. In certain cities 
branch libraries have been closed; in others, 
they are open to the public for only a limited 
period each day. Even in communities where 
the libraries have not suffered an actual loss, 
the expansion of library service is at a stand- 
still. 

This situation, sufficiently critical in itself, 
carries with it future implications of even 
greater seriousness. We are facing a period 
during which governmental economy will have 
a tendency to express itself by sacrificing or 
crippling various social institutions of great 
value ; and the public library, because its func- 
tion in part is to provide free service, offers 
an easy mark for the thoughtless advocate of 
public economy. No person concerned with 
the welfare of books can afford to overlook 
the dangers of this situation. The libraries 
constitute the most important group of con- 
sumers of books in this country, and form the 
nucleus around which the general popular suc 
cess of a large number of books develops. If 
the libraries continue to be unable to buy new 
books, not only will the market for all classes 
of books suffer severely, but certain types 
of books, primarily of reference value or 
of a purely scholarly character will be found 
to be unpublishable because of the total dis- 
appearance of any market. 

The publishers and booksellers, therefore, 
should have an immediate and selfish interest 
in preserving the welfare of the libraries. So, 
too, are writers of books, and especially those 
of a scholarly character, vitally concerned with 
the problem. In a similar case are the manu- 
facturers of all kinds of library supplies, com- 
panies engaged in any of the processes of 


book manufacture, binders, and the 
like, and even the manufacturers of raw ma- 
terials of which books are made, such as paper 
mills, ink vitally con- 
cerned. 

But apart from the selfish interest which all 
the above mentioned groups have in this prob- 
lem, there is a larger question which concerns 
all of them as citizens and is of equally vital 
importance to every intelligent member of the 
community at large. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the social importance of the 
library. As an educational institution, it is 
second in value only to the public school sys- 
tem. It is a major and often an exclusive 
source of information for a large portion of 
the business and professional people of any 
community ; it is undoubtedly the most efficient 
single agency for the promotion of adult edu 
cation. Any lessening of the efficiency of the 
public library system will in time have a detri- 
mental effect upon the economic well-being of 
the country, and it might even be held that 
the adverse social effects, in the form of an 
increase in crime and increased social unrest, 
would become evident within a short period. 

So much for the situation and the merits 
of the issues involved. The question arises: 
What can be done to protect libraries and to 
conserve their efficiency during this period of 
economic crisis and to insure the continuous 
development of the library system of the 
country when conditions have improved? Ob- 
viously only an awakened public opinion can 
defend the libraries against further encroach- 
ments; obviously only a more general realiza- 
tion of the value of the library, both to the 
community at large and to every individual 
member of that community, will render the 
library immune to further attack. 

Unfortunately, there has been no existing 
agency which could undertake this task with 
any hope of success. Organizations such as 
the American Library Association and allied 
state associations, the National Association of 
300k Publishers, the Authors’ League, and the 
American Booksellers’ Association, although 
keenly aware of the importance of the issues 
involved, are not equipped to cope with them ; 
and there is a question whether such agencies 
as these, having a selfish stake in the welfare 
of libraries, could effectively or with propriety 
make a concerted attack on public opinion. 

It is in recognition of these facts that the 
Association for Progress Through Libraries 
has organized an I-mergency Library Council, 
composed of disinterested citizens, with the 
object of protecting the library in its present 
crisis. 

Acting in collaboration with the American 


printer 5, 


manutacturers, etc., 
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Library Association, the National Association 
of Book Publishers, the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, the American Association for 
Adult Education, and the other professional 
and cultural groups, the Emergency Library 
Council is at present engaged in an active 
campaign to focus the public attention upon 
the desperate straits of the libraries and the 
social dangers inherent in the situation. 

To this end a group of publishers is enlist- 
ing the aid of writers in all parts of the coun 
try in presenting the case for the library in 
newspapers, magazines and all other channels 
of publicity. Civic groups, clergymen, educa- 
tors and publicists generally are simultaneousl\ 
being called upon to assist in this awakening 
of popular interest and support of libraries. 

In communities where libraries are already 
in difficulties or are threatened by excessive 
retrenchments the Emergency Library Council 
is prepared to act as a source of information 
and material for local use. The Emergency 
Library Council will aid librarians and trustees 
to form local emergency library councils, com- 
posed of influential members of the communi- 
ties and it offers them a practical plan under 
which such councils can operate. Details of 


this plan may be obtained from Curtis L 
Harrington, executive secretary of the Asso 
ciation tor Progress Through Libraries at its 
New York headquarters, suite 1040, 500 Fifth 


Avenue. 


Edna 
Phillips 

We, THE Members of the Book Review 
Club of Greater Boston, have learned with 
deep regret that the Massachusetts Division of 
Public Libraries has abolished the position of 
Supervisor of Library Work with the Foreign- 
Born, which has been held for the last ten 
vears by Miss Edna Phillips. 

We believe that the Division of Public 
Libraries, acting through Miss Phillips, has 
done a unique and outstanding piece of con- 
structive library work which has been of value 
not only to the librarians of Massachusetts, 
but to others throughout the country as well. 

Miss Phillips has filled a special need which 
has developed in our libraries in recent years: 

a. She has given expert advice on the pur 

chase of books in foreign languages, such 
trained service within the library being 
impossible except in special instances. 
Her lists of books suggested for pur- 
chase have been widely used and appre- 
ciated by the libraries here represented, 
and by others throughout this state and 
the country generally. 

b. Her personal contacts with Massachu 
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setts librarians and their individual prob 
lems have been most helpful. The busy 
librarian of the town where the foreign- 
born of all types is prominent, can know 
neither the language, the literature, nor 
the characteristics of all the different 
races. The personal visits of Miss Phil- 
lips, her suggestions as to the use of the 
books already in the library, her lists of 
titles for future purchase, and her hints 
as to methods of contact under given 
conditions, have been invaluable. 
Miss Phillips has created a_ valuable 
service also in organizing and carrying 
on the work of the groups for reviewing 
books in foreign languages, whose lists 
have been mimeographed and widel) 
distributed. 
In representing the library in contacts 
with other agencies interested in the for 
eign-born, Miss Phillips has created a 
new realization of and respect for public 
libraries. The group meetings which 
she has organized in various cities have 
made many citizens realize for the first 
time the importance of the library in civic 
problems. 
We, as Massachusetts librarians, feeling that 
we represent the spirit of librarians throughout 
the state, wish to express our appreciation of 
the unique work which Miss Phillips is con- 
tributing to the Library profession, and out 
gratitude for all that she has done for our 
libraries in Massachusetts in particular. We 
sincerely hope that Miss Phillips may continue 
in an even wider field to serve our foreign- 
born peoples in the way in which she is so 
eminently fitted through special training and 
sympathetic personality. 
——GALEN W. Hit, Chairman. 


The Library 
And the Depression 


THE ONeE THING that American people are 
provided with more amply than at any other 
time in our history is spare time. With some 
12,000,000 able-bodied persons out of work, 
there certainly is more leisure than ever before. 
This can result in gradual demoralization 
and disintegration of the personality or in 
preparation for better days ahead, whether 
they be under a restored capitalistic system or 
under some form of Socialism. Morever, we 
have a ready instrument at hand to aid them in 
any serious effort to prepare themselves for fu- 
ture responsibilities ; namely, the public library. 
The public library movement has been grow- 
ing rapidly since the impetus given to it by 
Andrew Carnegie. In the United States, 6,509 
school and public libraries each report 3,000 
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or more volumes. All taken together, thes 
ffer to the American reading public some 
135,000,000 volumes. Here is a stupendous 
equipment which might be used to make the 
United States capable of self-government in 
economic and political fields alike. 

The decently equipped public library offers 
a real opportunity for those with the ambition 
to better their status in life. Those without 
trade or profession can learn a vast number of 
valuable about some form of activity 
which intrigues their imagination, thereby 
starting themselves on the road to achievement. 

Those who have had training, but are out 
sf work, can keep up to date in their knowl- 
edge of their even 
more important, perhaps, they can get on the 
way to acquiring a new code of earning a liveli 
hood. A second trade has been well described 
by Dean Russell of Teachers’ College as the 
“new f in American history. In the old 


tacts 


trades or pre »fessions. 


frontier” 
days when a man was out of work or did not 
like what he was doing, he could pull up stakes 
and move west to new opportunities on the 
frontier. 

The actual geographical frontier has 
18go. Yet, if Americans 


been 


closed SINCE pos- 


sessed some alternative line of activity at which 
they might support themselves, this would take 


the place oft the frontier opportunities of the 
last century. This is particularly 


today, when inventions are throwing thousands 
ut of work each vear. 


Necessary 


There still is a third class who might benefit 
vreatly by a more intelligent use of public 
libraries; namely, those who 
education or better, but can not obtain it 
through conventional channels. There 
many today who might be in college but for 
the depression. Then there are hundreds who 
have had to return home from college because 
of lack of funds. Any good library can give 
a young man or woman the equivalent of a 
college education outside college walls. 

The librarian who the 
vouth of America is not hampered by the 
absurd curriculum which has come down into 
our modern higher education as an illogical 
and incongruous mosaic, compounded from 
ever\ the intellectual history of 
mankind since the cave era. He can 
those subjects which really are relevant. to 
training a person to live intelligently in the 
twentieth century. Adequate reading lists in 
history, economics, sociology, government, lit 
erature, psychology and general science would 
enable any ambitious youngster to acquire as 
much well organized and useful information 
could in the best college or university. 
Indianapolis Times, October 14, 1932 
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Library Organizations 


South Dakota 
Library Association 


THE Soutu Dakota Library Association 
held its twenty-sixth annual convention in 
Huron on October 17 to 19. Since the 
twenty-fifth anniversary had not been cele- 
brated in 1931, it was decided to give some 
place to the history of the Association at this 
meeting, and to that end an informal dinner 
was arranged with talks on the past and 
future of the organization. 

The general program emphasized work 
with children and the problems arising out of 
the present period of economic stress. Out- 
of-state speakers were Miss Jessie Gay Van 
Cleve, Specialist in Children’s Literature for 
the American Library Association, who spoke 
on “Books for the Boys and Girls,” and Mr. 
Forrest Spaulding, Librarian of the Des 
Moines Public Library, who spoke on the sub- 
ject, “The Public Library Adjusts Itself to 
Changing Times.” These talks furnished 
much general inspiration and specific help to 
all who heard them. Mrs. Gertrude Flyte of 
Gann Valley spoke on “Library and School 
Cooperation under the New Course of Study,” 
and gave a very clear presentation of this 
new state course. In the absence of Miss 
Ruth Longden of Watertown, her paper on 
“Developments in School and Public Library 
Cooperation” was read by Miss Leora J. 
Lewis. 

Two round tables, one for college, normal, 
and high school librarians and one for public 
librarians, met to discuss specific problems in 
their respective libraries. 

There were about the same number in at- 
tendance at this convention as previously, but 
a larger representation from the small libra- 
ries of the state, and fewer from the larger 
cities. Social events included the convention 
banquet on Tuesday, a breakfast at which the 
delegates were the guests of the librarians of 
Huron, and a tea given in Elizabeth Voorhees 
Dormitory at Huron College, all arranged by 
the Huron librarians, and an impromptu 
breakfast for the Wisconsin Library School 
graduates, ‘ 

Newly elected officers are as follows: Pres- 
ident, Marjorie Smith, Public Library, Rapid 
City; Vice President, Fay Elliott, Public Li- 
brary, Dell Rapids; Secretary-Treasurer, Irma 
Zink, Spearfish. 

HELEN E. BurRGEss, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Rhode Island 
Library Association 


Tue MorNinG Session of the fall meeting 
of the Rhode Island Library Association was 
held in the new Smith Hill Branch of the 
Providence Public Library, Providence, R. | 
on October 28, 1932, the president, Henry | 
Van Hoesen, presiding. Clarence E. Sherman 
librarian of the Providence Public Library, 
extended a welcome from the Library, and 
spoke briefly of the new building, describing 
the architectural details and other interesting 
features in the development of this Branch. 
The president announced the committees for 
the ensuing vear and stated that the Executive 
Committee had voted that $25 be sent to the 
A. L. A. again, this year not as the dues of a 
Contributing Member but as a contribution. 
Mr. Sherman spoke for the A. L. A., 
the serious financial situation and urged that 
memberships should not be allowed to lapse 
during this crisis. 

l‘ollowing the business session a symposium 
on the discarding and final disposition of books 
was held. The speakers were: Miss Grace 
Leonard of the Providence Athenaeum ; Clar- 
ence E. Sherman of the Providence Public 
Library; Norman L. Kilpatrick of the Brown 
University Library; C. E. Walton of Harvard 
University Library; Kk. W. G. Vail of the 
American Antiquarian Society of Worcester ; 
and Herbert O. Brigham of the R. I. State 
Library. 

The afternoon session was held in the library 
of the Central High School. The first speaker 
was Miss Rachel Harris, holder of a Sharpe 
Fellowship in Brown University, and a mem 
ber of the staff of the Council of Learne 
Societies at work on the linguistic atlas being 
developed under the direction of Dr. Hans 
Kurath. Speaking on the subject “A Survey 
of Rhode Island Speech” Miss Harris showed 
the differences in the spoken language of vari- 
ous sections of the State. 

The next speaker was Dr. Albert D. Mead, 
Vice-President of Brown University, who pre- 
sented “The Brown University Community 
Art Project.” 

The last speaker was Miss Margaret Reid, 
children’s librarian at the Elmwood Library, 
who spoke of ‘Marionettes in the Library.” 
She gave a most interesting introductory 
sketch of the evolution of the puppet show as 
a form of instruction and entertainment. 

——SALLig I. Coy, Secretary. 
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Among Librarians 


Appointments 


ELste ANDREWS has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Michigan State Normal College 
succeed Miss G. M. Walton whose death 
April brought to a close forty vears of 
vice as librarian at the Normal College. 

Jutta Brown AspLunp, Drexel ‘ol, has 
recently resigned from the position of director 
if the State Library I:xtension Service and 
librarian of the Museum ot New Mexico. 

BLANCHE FE. Battin, Wisconsin °31, 
lected librarian of the Huron, S. Dak., 


ibrary on July 1. 


Was 


Pul 1 
WiC 


Ceci. BENTON, Columbia ’31, is now chil- 
dren’s librarian of the x City, lowa, 
Public Library. 

FLORENCE BERKNER, St. Catherine °32, has 
been appointed librarian of the Lakeville, 
Minn., High School. 

WILLIAM WARNER Bisuop, librarian of the 
University of Michigan, was awarded the de 
gree of Doctor of Laws (honoris causa) at 
the autumn convocation of the University of 
Western Ontario, London, Canada, on Octo- 
ber 28. 

Lois BRADEN, Washington ’32, is now libra- 
rian of the Medical and Dental Library at 
Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. SarA BRADLEY Boyp, Pittsburgh 
has recently been appointed first assistant at 
the Homewood Branch, Carnegie 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Library ot 


MARTHA CocHRAN, Los Angeles °30, is 
librarian of the Museum of Archaeology, and 
f the State Library Extension Work, at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

CorNELIA M. Dawson, Western Reserve 
29, has been appointed Classics cataloger at 
the University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dorcas 
Albert 


has been appointed 
Lea, Minn., Public 


ELIZABETH 
librarian of the 
Library. 

Rutu L, Duprey, Connecticut College for 
Women ’29 and Albany °32, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the New York State 
College for Teachers Library, Albany, N. Y. 

L. Ruta Frencu has returned to her work 
as librarian of the Albion, Michigan, Public 
Library after approximately a vear’s leave of 
absence during which time she took graduate 
work in the University of Michigan. 


Henrie May Eppy, Albany ‘26, who has 


been reference librarian at the University of 
] been 


: +4 1 
l‘lorida tor the past five years, has 


- \ 
eranted a leave of absence of one yeal Miss 


Inddy will spel bia | 
versity 


WOTK! 
i een : . 
Library ocience. 

I ULLER, 


brarian 


I LOSSII 
pointed |] 


‘ , , 
1i119N School, 


MATILDA F. 


lion, 

KATHRYN HORNIBROOK, 
sioned librarian of 
ublic Library in tl 
the ill health of he: 

CHARLOTTA HOSKIN, 
the Sioux City, Lowa, 
signed to take effect 
Hlawatit where she 
of Hawai 

Mrs 
sin °20, has 
formed 
Avenue 


LuciLE LIEBERMAN Keck, Wiscot 
been appointed librarian t] 
Joint 


newly keference 
and ssth Street 


Drexel 
Illinois. 
ISLIZABETH LANDRAM, Los Angeles ‘31, 1 
assistant in the Adult Education Department 
ot the Los Angeles, Calif., Public Library. 


1 


HELEN M. Lutron, Pittsburgh ’23, is now 
librarian of the Knoxville Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RosaMonpd McCrepy, Washington ’23, 


has 
recently been appointed librarian of the 
\uburn, Wash., Public Library. 

kLizABETH B. MENDENHALL, Pittsburgh 
‘28, is now librarian of the Prospect Junior 
Hligh School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MartHa TL. Merrett, Wisconsin '27, 
served as acting-librarian, Junior College L1- 
brary, Virginia, Minn., during the leave of 
absence of the librarian on account of illness, 
March-June. On July 1, she 
librarian of the Superior, 
Library. 

Dorotuy I. Nevin, Pittsburgh 
rian of the Arsenal Junior High 
burgh, Pa. 


elected 


Publi 


Was 


Wis., 


A 1S libra 
vol, Pitt 
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DorotHy ScHweitzerR, Los Angeles 31, 1s 
librarian of the Brea, Cal., High School Li- 
brary. 


MARGARET C. SCHINDLER, Wisconsin ‘29, 
assistant librarian, Beloit College Library since 
her graduation, resigned in June to accept the 
position in charge of the new Language L1i- 
brary, University of lowa Library, lowa City. 


ELIZABETH SHERMAN, Simmons ’18, has 
accepted the position of librarian of the North 
Quincey High School Library, Mass. 


kita Witte, Los Angeles °30, 1s lbra 
rian of the Oroville, Cal., Public Librarv. 


Married 


Martua J. Bowpitcu, Pittsburgh °30, was 
married in the spring of 1932, to Mr. Romaine 
Mansfield. Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield are living 
in New York City. 


GEORGIA K,. BowMAN, Wisconsin ‘26, was 
married on January 23 to Frederick R. Hel 
wig. Their home is 721 E. Union St., Millers- 
burg, Pa. Mrs. Helwig has been the librarian 
of the Dauphin County Library, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


IRENE ELLInGson, Pratt ‘29, librarian of 
the Chemical Library at Princeton, N. J., was 
married in June to Preston M. Harris. 


Tuomas P. FLreminc, Western Reserve °30, 
was married to Ilene vans in July. 


Ouivia J. Futon, Pratt ’29, children’s 
librarian of the Clinton, lowa, Public Library, 
was married to Brenton Maxwell Holmes of 


Montreal. 


Mrs. JEAN WILson GILson, Pittsburgh ’26, 
was married in the late spring to Mr. Theo- 
dore Harris. 


GRACE HARDENDORFF, Simmons 730, was 
married to Mr. Alan Turner Burr, August 
20, at Amherst, Mass. Mrs. Burr was form- 
erly on the staff of the Hispanic Society of 
\merica, New York City. 


Reta A. HeMENWAy, Simmons °30, was 
married to Mr. Byron Franklin Morgan, June 
25, at South Woodstock, Vermont. Mrs. 
Morgan has been a member of the staff of 
the Rochester, N. Y., Public Library. 

Marcaret A, HErrIDGE, Simmons ’27, an 
assistant at the Manchester, N. H., Public 
Library, was married September 4 to Mr. 
Victor Ellsworth Pitkin, at Arlington, Mass. 


THe Liprary JOURNAL 


G. H. Kittrett, Washington ’28, and Mrs 
G. H. Kittell, Washington ’30, resigned their 
positions in the University of Washington 
Library in July, 1932 to go to Russia fo: 
an indefinite stay. They are now living in 
Moscow where Mr. Kittell is working. 


ELizABeTH KLEBER, Simmons ‘20, former]; 
an assistant at Frick Art Reference Librar 
New York, was married to Mr. Robert A. 
Woodland, September 3, at Arlington, N. J. 

HELEN KNIGHT, Western Reserve ‘31, for- 
merly children’s librarian at the Cleveland 
Heights Public Library, was married to Wil 
liam H. Montgomery in July. 


Mar Epna LitzENBERGER, Simmons ‘25, 
for many years a cataloger at the Bryn Mawr 
College Library, was married on September 7 
to Dr. James William Craig, at Forestdale, 
Rhode Island. 

FRANKIE A, LyTtL_e, Washington ‘30, who 
was librarian at Auburn; Washington, Public 
Library for the past two vears was recent) 
married to Mr. Robert A. Huey of Seattle, 
Wash. 

RACHEL A, Moore, Pittsburgh '30, was mat 
ried on September 21 to Mr. Frank M. Shat- 
fer. Mr. and Mrs. Shaffer will make thei 
home in Grove City, Pa. 

KATHERINE Way PLUMMER, Western Ke- 
serve ‘29, children’s librarian of the Roslindale 
Branch of the Boston, Mass., Public Library, 
was married to Clifton A. Jeffery in May. 

Mrs. Asicat. RATLIFF, who is in charge 
of the Engineering Library of the University 
of Michigan, and Mr. Ray E. assett, of 
Monroe, were married in Ann Arbor on 
August 18, 

JEAN SAMPLE, Pratt ‘19, assistant librarian 
of the Harrisburg, Pa., Public Librarv, was 
married to Howard E. Huber. Mrs. Huber 
will continue her work in the Harrisburg Pub- 
lic Library. 

DoroTtHy SULLIVAN, Michigan ’29, and 
Urban J. Farnsworth, Michigan ’30, were 
married in Ann Arbor on November 21, 1931. 

ELIZABETH WHITTEN, Pittsburgh 27, was 
married on September 20 to Mr. Myron S. 
Fales, of Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fales will make their home in Oklahoma City. 

CHARLOTTE YATES, Michigan ’29, was mar- 
ried to Milton Rowley, in November, 1931, 
at Erie, Pa. 

HELEN VIRGINIA ZABEL, Wisconsin ’20, 
head cataloger of the Milwaukee, Wis., Publi 
Library was married to Herbert C. A. Leni- 
check on September 14, 1932. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lenicheck will reside in Ravenswood, Wauwa- 


tosa. 
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Opportunities 
For Librarians 


Cataloger, male, B.L.S. Columbia, desires work 
me tropolitan district, permanent, temporary, or part 
time. Cataloging, indexing, bibliographies.  J16 
® 
University and library school graduate with t 
vears’ library and teaching experience desires any 
kind of work in college or public library, to begin 
Lyecember 1 jis 
e 
College and Library School graduate desires pos! 
ion in public, college, or special library Prefers 
New York but will go anywhere. Eight years’ experi 
nee in public, school, and industrial libraries. 1 
ression salary acceptable Interested in’ editorial 
work. J14 
© 


College and library school graduate with three 
vears’ experience as a loan desk assistant in a publi 
library wishes employment preferable in the Middl 
West. Willing to take depwession salary. Jz 


Free for 
Transportation 


\ Series of leaflets on various suljects, such as 
“How to Conduct a Club Meeting.” “Writing the 


Successful Club Paper,” “New Plans for Old Clubs,” 


“A Program for a Home-Making Club,” and “A 
Program for a Parent-Teacher Association,” edited 
by Edith Wasson Meklroy of the Better /lomes and 
Gardens magazine, Des Moines, Towa, will be sent 
free for transportation charges to anv librarian re- 


questing them 


Correction 
Note 


We Have Beex informed by the Washington 
1D. C., Public Library that Miss Louise Kelley, author 
of the article entitled “In Defense of Fiction” 1 
the September 1 issue of THe Liprary JouRNAL, has 
not been a member of their staff. since September 
1930, when she left to attend Pratt Institute Library 
School. This information was taken from the last 
ISSU¢ of the Hlandbook Sic Miss Kelley did not 
give her official position, and we regret that we did 
not have the later information at the time the articl 
was published 

eo 

A DiscrReEPANCY appears in the biography of Susan 
Grey Akers in the November 15 issue of THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL (page 047) Near the end of the first 
paragraph a sentence reads as if she were Acting 
Director of the Graduate School of the University ol 
Chicago. She is in reality Acting Director of School 
of Library Science at the University of North Caro 
lina for the vear 1932-233. 

e@ 

\Miucu As | would like t laim the credit for the 
“Explanation of the Winnetka List” (Linrary Jour 
NAL, page 900, November 1, 1932) I cannot. It was 
written by the Wilmette Public Library's children’s 
librarian-—-\iss Marv Winner Hughes. Would vou 
mind crediting it to her in your next number? 

ANNE L. Wauiermack, Librartan 


1O1s 


The Calendar 
Of Events 


28-31—American Library Association, \lidw 


ter meetings at Drake Hotel, Chicago, HH! 


Book Club 
Selections 


Book-of-the-Month Club 
FIGHTING PROPHET By 
Harcourt 
Catholic Book Club 
CARROLL OF CARROLLTON: 1737 
By Joseph Gurn. Aenned\ 
Freethought Book Club 
Issues Or IMMortTALITY. By Corliss Lamont 


Holt. 


Llovd 


SHERMAN: 
Lewis. 


CHARLES 
1832. 


Junior Literary Guild 
AunTiE (Primary Group). By Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Doubleday 
How Tuey Carriep THe Goops (Interme 
diate Group). By Charles Muller. Sears. 
ROLLING WHEELS (Older Girls). By Kath 
arine Grey. Little. 
YounG LAFAYETTE (Older Boys). 
nette Eaton. Houghton 


By Jean 


Literary Guild 
Troir.us Axp Cressipa. By Geoffrey Chaucer 
Random. 
Religious Book Club 
RE-THINKING Musstons. Edited by William 
ernest Hocking. //arper. 
Scientific Book Club 
Man As Psycuortocy Sees Him. By Edward 
S. Robinson. J/acmillan 


Library Receives 
19,000 Volumes 
Mort 


what is believed to be the largest single git 


THAN 19,000 volumes, comprising 


of books ever received by the University ot 
Pennsvivama Library, have been presented to 
that library by Dr. Charles W. Burr, of 
Philadelphia, T] the num 
ber of volumes in 

vania Library to approximately 


ve eift, which brings 
the University of Pennsvl 
770,000, Was 
// 


made without anv restrictions, Dr. Burr’s onls 
request being that the books be cataloged ana 


made avatlable for use as rapidly 4s possible 
Books considered most worth while in nearly 
all classes of literature—-history, travel, bio: 
raphy, poetry, drama and standard fiction 
comprise the bulk of Dr. Burr’s gift, but 
small collection 


of the most important works on several spe 


includes also a number of 


cial topics 
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ADHESIVES 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Higgins’ Drawing Board and Library Paste, unusually 
quick to adhere, is an adhesive especially manufactured 
for the repairing and labeling of books, pamphlets and 
papers; also for pasting paper or cloth to each other 
and to wood and leather. 

Higgins’ Vegetable Glue, a lower-priced adhesive, 
serves somewhat the same function for work in larger 
quantities. Works very easily, but is not warranted 
against discoloring bindings. 

Higgins’ Photo Mounter, another specially prepared 
adhesive is intended for mounting charts, photos, clip- 
pings and papers of all types. Will not discolor paper 
and will make even the thinnest papers lie smooth and 
flat. ; 


BINDERS BOARDS 


DAVEY COMPANY 
164 Laidlaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Davey binders board is the standard for library bind- 
ings. Jt is made in three grades—GREEN LABEL (tar 
binders), BLUE LABEL (special binders), RED 
LABEL (Natural binders), and stocked in all standard 
sizes by leading board distributors. The DAVES 
COMPANY has manufactured binders board for more 
than three-quarters of a century and DAVEY board 
will meet every binding requirement. 





BINDERS FOR MAGAZINES 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 

The most efficient low-priced locking Binder obtain- 
able. Fitted with steel retainer rods and a patented 
hidden locking device that effectively prevents the maga- 
zine being extracted by unauthorized persons. The UNI- 
VERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER is made in five different 


attractive styles and only from the best materials. Write 
us for price list. 





BOOK BINDING 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 

29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
Specialize in rebinding worn books and in resewing 
new books. Facilities are adequate to handle large quan- 
tities-—every detail is given careful attention and nothing 
is left undone to make the strongest binding possible. 
Orders or inquiries given prompt and careful attention. 





THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 
Home Office: 271 Park St. 
West Springfield, Mass. 

In the field of library and school binding, we have to 
grade of workmanship, dependability 
and service. Branch binderies at 1766 EF, 133rd_ St., 
East Cleveland, Ohio: 546 So. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: 311-319 Spring St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 210- 
212 North 12th St.. Philadelphia, Pa.: and 1 Junius St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., enable us to serve the entire east-oi- 
the Mississippi River country most effectively, 


offer the highest 


Advertisement 


UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING SYNDICATE 
23rd St. and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chas. W. Carroll, President 
A bindery that really knows how to properly “season 
a binding before it is sent to the libraries for use. The 
name “Universal” on library bindings is generally con 
sidered alongside “Sterling” on silver. A trial will con 

vince you. 
San Antonio, Texas, branch of Universal Publishing 
Syndicate located at 3rd and Broadway. 
Jacksonville, Fla.. branch Universal-Dixie 
1540-46 East 8th Street. 
Providence, R. I., branch, 127 Blackstone Street. 
Nashville, Tenn., branch, 418 Commerce Street. 
San Diego, Calif., branch Universal-West Coast Bind 
ery, 860 3rd Street. 
Pasadena, Calif., branch, 162-168 N. Hill Street. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., branch, E. Ohio & Sandusky Streets 


Bindery, 


BOOK CLOTH 


JOSEPH BANCROFT AND SONS COMPANY 
Rockford, Wilmington, Delaware 
Selling Agents, A. D. Smith & Co., 
290 Broadway, New York 

Manufacturers of Linen Finish Buckram, Oxford, 
Eien, Rugby and Legal Buckram. 

Legal Buckram is made in accordance with the speci 
fications of the Bureau of Standards of the United States, 
for the preparation of buckram for binding volumes to 
be filed for record. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 
New York: 18 Thomas Street 

A better book cloth for every book purpose. To our 
regular line of cloths, including Vellum de Luxe, Art 
Vellum, Art Canvas, Art Buckram, Bindery Buckram, 
Two-Tone Buckram, Basket, Crash, Extra. / 
Novelty, and Imco have been added three new grades 
of “unfinished” cloths, “Hyco,” “Meco” and “Naco.” in 
a wide variety of brilliant colors. All these cloths are 
used by more libraries than any other cover material. 


ommon, 


BOOK CONVEYORS 





SNEAD AND COMPANY 
Foot of Pine St., Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 
In Canada: Office Specialty Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Newmarket, Ontario 
Manufacturers of Library Book Stacks: Newspaper 
Stacks: Steel and Glass Partitions; Book Conveyors: 
Light Reflectors and Stack Ventilating Systems. Our 
equipment is designed to meet the special requirements 
of libraries, and is based on our long experience in the 


field, Write us, 


BOOK MENDING MATERIALS 





THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass, 

Supply BOOKMENDING MATERIALS and TOOLS 
of all kinds for Library use. Binders’ cloths, Papers, 
etc,, put up in convenient sizes: Mounting Boards, 
Presses, Brushes, Paste, Glue, Book Lacquer. ete. Ask 


for particulars of our complete BOOKMENDING KIT, 


Advertisement 
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BOOK MENDING MATERIALS—(Cont’d) 





EUGENE A. OBERFELDER 
112 Mayflower Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
PTRANSPARO—Transparent Silk Chiffon for repait 
ing and preserving books manuscripts, and records. 
Gossamer light yet of remarkable strength and dura- 
bility. So sheer and transparent that the finest print is 
clearly legible through it. 40 inches wide—50c. pet 


vard—35 yards to the piece. Send for samples. 


BOOK STACKS 


SNEAD AND COMPANY 
Foot of Pine St., Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 
In Canada: Office Specialty Manufacturing Co., 
Newmarket, Ontario 

Manufacturers of Library Book Stacks; 
Stacks; Steel and Glass Partitions: Book 
Light Reflectors and stack Ventilating Systems. Our 
specialized experience in the library field is at 
the asking. Let us help you with 


Led. 


Newspape! 


Conveyors: 


long 
your command for 
your problem. 


BOOK TRUCKS 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 

The best bargains in Library Trucks in the H R H 
BOOK BUS. All-steel, olive green finish; exceptionally 
sturdy yet light and easy to handle; the Truck for 
narrow aisles. You will be surprised at its low cost 
{ descriptive folder on request. 


BOOKS 

Foreign 

BUCHHANDLUNG GUSTAV FOCK G.m.b.H. 
Leipzig C. 1, Germany—Schliessfach 100 

German and foreign books and periodicals. Complete 
dissertations ang programs of universities and 
higher schools a specialty. Quotations for single works 
and whole collections. Sale of complete libraries. Cata- 
logs in every line of science and literature on applica- 
tion. Subscription orders executed promptly in the 
cheapest: manner, 


sets, 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 
Leipzig, Germany 
books of all countries—-continuations 
out of print books—-bibliographi- 
bindings. References on appli- 


Current peri- 


odical subscriptions 
cal information—library 
cation, 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN 

29 Konigstrasse, Leipzig, Germany 

Books of all countries, in never mind what 

and of what century. Specialties: Incunabula, Wood 

cut-books of the 16th, illustrated books of the 17th and 

18th century, old valuable bindings. Initials and Minia- 

tures, European and Oriental Manuscripts with and 

without Miniatures. Fine and applied Arts, Classic and 

Medieval, Archeology, Architecture, Oriental Art, Amer- 

Periodicals and Publications of Learned Socie- 
Ask for catalogs and information. 


language 


icana. 
hes, 


Advertisement 


ALFRED LORENTZ 
10 Kurprinzstrasse, Leipzig 
Buchhandlung fur Universitatswissenschaften und 
Antiquariat 
Dr. Ernst Wiegandt, President 

Cable-address: Buchlorentz, Leipzig. Founded 1846 
The European Agent of American Libraries. New and 
second-hand books. Out of print items searched for 
Immense stock of sets (any scientific) and odd volumes 
to complete sets. Accurate delivery of continuations and 
perodical-publications after a special system safely and 
regularly: Reclamations and losts excluded. Rubbings 
of book-bindings preserved. Bibliographical informa 


tion. Second-hand catalogs free upon request 


LUDWIG MAYER, Exportbuchhandlung 
Berlin, W. 62, Lutherstr. 46 
Specialty: Out-of-print books, subseriptions. new 
hooks. Agent of American Libraries. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD. 
New Ruskin House 

28 Little Russell Street, London, W.C.1, England 

Since 1856 we have specialized in the supply of Books 
(new or old), Periodicals, Engravings and Art Mate 
rial of kind to American Public Libraries and 
Universities. We undertake Literary and Historica) 
searches, and specialize in rotograph and other repro 
duction of documents in the Public Record Office and 


every 


elsewhere. 


BOOKS 


Educational 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Educational Publishers 
76 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Educational Books for Schools and Libraries Just 
Published, “Short Stories, Plays and Poetry.” 12 books: 
“The 1932 Year Books of College Debating and Ora 
“Noble's Comparative Classics’: Jolin 
Plays 


tory,” 2 Volumes: 
Farrar’s new book of 


BOOKS 


New and Secondhand 





CLEMENT V. RITTER 
58 East Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Specializing in Books 
Mudge Guide or Books 
Art, Costume, Americana, Technical books 
special bargain list. Quotation on want lists 


recommended il 
Bulletin Also, 
Send for 


Reference 
Subscription 


BOOKS 


W holesale 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

55 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Established in 1830. 
all publishers and Jocation here enables us to rendet 
elsewhere 


Comprehensive stock of books of 


prompt, complete book service not possible 
Ninety per cent of important books published in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, within five-hour radius 


of our stock. 


{dvertisement 
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BOOKS—W holesale—(Cont’d) 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC, 


29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
Supply any book of any publisher in either Publishers 
Binding or Completely Resewed Binding at best Library 
Advance Lists of Current books. 





discounts. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
333 E, Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 
Specialists in library book service. Since 1876 we 
have operated a separate department for handling orders 
from Public Libraries, Schools and Colleges. Our long 
experience, our immense stock, together with our liberal 
discounts and central geographical location, combine to 
make this the logical place to send book orders. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS, SON & CO. 
Rademaekers—Library Book Binders and Book Sellers 
Newark, N. J., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RADEMAEKERS supply new books to publie libra- 
ries and schools, in the original publishers’ covers; rein 
forced publishers’ binding: Holliston library buckram: 
Kerotol, Fabrikoid and leather. 

Liberal discounts; moderate binding prices: 
delivery. 


prompt 


CHARGING SYSTEM SUPPLIES 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
148 W. 23rd St., New York City 
THE DICKMAN BOOKCHARGING SYSTEM 
Since the United States Bureau of Efficiency placed 
its stamp of approval on the DICKMAN BOOK- 
CHARGING SYSTEM over seven years ago, this Book- 
charger has acquired a definite niche in both the large 
and small libraries throughout the country. It functions 
with perfect precision. The absolute accuracy and per- 
fect legibility in charging records and the time saved at 
the charging desk makes the Dickman BOOKCHARG.- 
ING SYSTEM a necessary adjunct to the’ efficient 
routine of a well-ordered library. Write for information 


concerning our FREE TRIAL INSTALLATION, 





DICTIONARIES 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Publishers of the New Standard Dictionaries. The 
New Standard Dictionary family includes the Un- 
abridged, Practical (also published as the College), the 
Desk. the Comprehensive, the Concise. and the Vest- 
Pocket. A distinctive feature of the New Standard 
Dictionaries is that all contents are arranged in one 
alphabetical vocabulary, and each style defines many 
thousand more words than other dictionaries of same 


size and cost, 


DICTIONARY STAND (Revolving) 





THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 

29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
are the Originators of the Portable REVOLVING DIC- 
TIONARY STAND, the REVOLVING U. S. CATA- 
LOGUE STAND, and the JUNIOR REVOLVING 
STAND for smaller reference works. Another of our 
unique ideas is the H R H SHELLACQUER JAR, an 
lacquer Descriptive Price 


economizer of shellac or 


Lists gladly sent, 
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FURNITURE 


Metal 


THE KEWAUNEE MFG. COMPANY 
Metal Library Furniture 
1144 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Kewaunee Metal Library Furniture, book — stack 

tables, ete.. is made from metals specially worthy 
your attention as fabricated into special designs an 
properly finished for library use. Book stacks and 
tables in both steel and bronze. Our facilities of desiy; 
and manufacture are at the disposal of architects an 
librarians interested in one piece or complete library 
equipments. The value represented in Kewaunee Library 
Furniture is greater for each dollar you invest. Send 
us your plans and specifications for estimates and quo 
tations. 


FURNITURE 
Wood 


THE KEWAUNEE MFG. COMPANY 
Wood and Metal Library Furniture 
1144 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Complete lines of plain or carved library tables. cases. 
shelves, racks and other equipment in any wood desired 
Our catalog will be sent free on request, and we build 
special equipment to architect or librarian’s specifica 
tions and designs. finished in colors desired. 
LEATHER 
STEINHARDT LEATHER CO. 
Leather Manufacturers 
201 McWhorter St., Newark, N. J. 
Since 189] we have specialized in the production of 
bookbinding leathers of the better type. Binders of 
library books will find Steinhardt Cowhides, Buffings 


and Moroccos durable, reliable and economical. Sample 
hooks and quotations will be cheerfully supplied. 


LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 





THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Conn, 

The only Agency for the placement of Librarians ex 
clusively. Our territory covers the whole of the United 
States. We fill positions in Public, College, School, 
Special. Reference and libraries. We have 
librarians well qualified for all branches of library 
work. Mrs. A. ©. Hubbard, 
director, 


ther 
Business 


Service free to employers. 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





GAYLORD BROS., INC. 

Syracuse, N. Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
Gaylord Electric Automatic Charging Machine 
Library Furniture for complete installations. 
Library supplies. 
Book repair materials. 
Catalogs sent on request. 
W rite to the Svracuse or Stockton office. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
148 W. 23rd St., New York City 
LEFCO SUPPLIES 
LEFCO stands for quality, low prices and service. 
LEFCO> Best Quality Catalog Cards—rotary cut on 
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LIBRARY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES—(Cont’d) 





finest quality rag content stock cut to exact centimeter 
.ize. Borrowers’ and identification cards in standard 
sizes made of specially durable LEFCO  Sturdi-Stock. 
Book and Date Cards made of LEFCO Record-Stock. 
uaranteeing absolute uniformity in quality, weight and 
-ize. Book pockets made of first quality jute with re 
enforced Application and Registration Cards. 
special forms. A complete line of all library supplies 
ind furniture to meet the tastes of the most exacting 
libraries. Send for Catalog. Samples and quotations 
vladly furnished on request. 

LEFCO for every conceivable need of the Library. 


edge. 


LIGHT REFLECTORS 


SNEAD AND COMPANY 
Foot of Pine St., Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 

In Canada: Office Specialty Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Newmarket, Ontario 

Manufacturers of Library Book Stacks: 





Newspaper 


Stacks: Steel and Glass Partitions; Book Conveyors, 
Light Reflectors and Stack Ventilating Systems. Our 


equipment is designed to meet the special requirements 
of libraries and is based on our long experience in the 


field. Write us. 
MAGAZINE BINDERS 








ELBE FILE AND BINDER CO., INC. 
Manufacturers of loose-leaf binders since 1909 
215 Greene Street, New York, N. Y. 

Sturdy, long-life magazine binders carried in’ stock 
for immediate delivery in nine different sizes to hold 
all the standard magazines. There are four styles to 


select from. Odd size magazine binders can also be 
supplied. Write for magazine circular. 


All ELBE merchandise is sold on the understanding 
that if not satisfactory it may be returned. 

We have been manufacturing school and library loose- 
leaf supplies since 1909. Write for complete catalog ot 
our loose-leaf items. 


MAGAZINE HOLDERS 


WILLIAM G. JOHNSTON COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Manufacturers of Library Magazine Holders and key: 
less Lock Binders. Distribution all over the world. All 
materials are of the first grade and our work guaranteed 
Catalog and prices will be mailed upon 





against defects. 
inquiry. 
PRINTERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LOOSE LEAF DEVICES. 
General Offices and Factory at 1130-42 Ridge Ave., 
N.S. 


PERIODICALS 
Back Numbers 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 
BOOKS AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
BLANK 


B. LOGIN & SON, INC. 
Est. 1887 
29 East 21st St., New York City 
Chemical, Medical and Scientific Periodicals. Sold 
and Purchased. Kindly send us list of your WANTS 
as well as list of DUPLICATES. Exchanges with Libra 
ries gladly negotiated. 
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PICTURES 


THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 
1336-1338 N. W. First Street 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
“World's Largest Picture House”’ 

Fine Prints—-Repreductions of old) Masters, \Vlodert 
Masters, also Modernes- Creative Art, American Mas 
ters, Collotypes——-Lithographs-—-Copper Plate Facsimiles 
Send $1.00 for new 112 page catalog number 24, fully 
illustrated. In short--An Eneyelopedia of Art Phe 
$1.00 applicable on first $10.00 order 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, INC., Publishers 
857 Boylston St., Boston 
Branch Office and Display Rooms: 

New York: 489 Fifth Ave. (opp. Public Library) 

THE MEDICI PRINTS; Large collotype reproductions 
in full color direct from masterpieces of painting 

The Medici Modern Art Prints -Reproductions in tul 
color by well-known painters of today. 

Phe Miniature Masters in color —For 
size of color surface averages 4°, x 6%). 

Special Masters in Color Old and modern masters 
sizes up to 9x 12. 

The Medici Post Cards 
reference study, and projection on the 

Many libraries have complete files of each of the 
Send for complete (free) list of any series 


Portifolios 


pieture study 


fay 
ran 


In full color, admirable 


screen 


series. 





*A library exhibition of Medic: Print 

irranged by communicating with the publisher 
RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Publishers of Carnegie Corporation Art Reference Set 

Representatives of foremost European publishers: See 
mann Prints, 3000 subjects in inexpensive color prints 
4 “modern art 


service 


Piper Prints, unexcelled facsimilies 
our collection provides an unequaled 
for libraries. 


REBINDING BOOKS 


reference 





WM. H. RADEMAEKERS, SON & CO. 
Newark, N. J., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The RADEMAEKERS, Senior and Junior, supervise 
the rebinding of all books and magazines sent by public 
private libraries and educational institutions. 

Expert workmanship, reasonable prices; colorful bind 
ing materials, and quick service are features of The 
Rademaekers’ methods. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 





THE F. W. FAXON CO. (Library Specialists) 
Faxon Bldg., Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
Subscriptions to all periodicals--American and For 
eign. Our Subscription Department, under Mr. Faxon’s 
personal supervision, gives prompt, accurate and expert 
Our service includes Tithe 
adjustment 


Prices the lowest. 
pages and indexes; free sample numbers: 
of all complaints: Librarians’ Guide; and, if 
the “Monthly Poster.” 
Over a million back numbers in stock. 
B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD. 
New Ruskin House 
28-30 Little Russell Street, London, 
Subseriptions entered for all classes of 
Periodicals. Transactions of Learned 
Careful made for back numbers and sets o 
periodicals, 


sery ice. 


desire d 


W.C.1, England 
Ik uropeal 
Soctelies ete 


{ 


search 


{drertisement 
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LIBRARY PURCHASING GUIDE 


VENTILATION OF BOOK STACKS 





SNEAD AND COMPANY 
Foot of Pine St., Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 
In Canada: Office Specialty Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Newmarket, Ontario 

Manufacturers of Library Book Stacks; Newspaper 
Stacks: Steel and Glass Partitions; Book Conveyors; 
Light Reflectors and Stack Ventilating Systems. Our 
long specialized experience in the library field is at 
your command for the asking. Let us help you with 
your problem. 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported free 
of charge. e carry a CHOICE STOCK OF SEC. 
OND HAND BOOKS in all departments of Art, 
Science, and Literature and pay particular attention 
to the wants of Public, University and Special 


Libraries 
Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Open Evenings 


Telephone: Algonquin 4-788 





Advertisement 











SPECIAL NOTICE TO _ LIBRARIANS 


Now is the time most favorable to purchase your ENGLISH BOOKS AND PERIODI- 
CALS at advantageous exchange rates direct from LONDON. Seize this opportunity to 
make your requisitions—Buy More, and send all your orders and lists of desiderata to:— 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LTD. 


NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 


28-30, LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
Cables; 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 21 Pearl Street, New York City 


Established 1864. Stebrovens. London 











BOOKS THAT WEAR 











In these days of curtailed budgets when every penny counts HUNTTING 
BOUND BOOKS are the economical investment—they eliminate most of the 
mending—all rebinding and give far greater circulation for the money than 
can be secured in any other way. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


(Library Specialists) MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD 





ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 

















JOHNSTON 


Library Magazine Holders 


This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and | ony built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


THE 
JOHNSTON 
MAGAZINE 

HOLDER 


so 1130 Ridge Avenue 
<*“ Pittsburgh - Penna 


William G. Johnston Company 
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Books and Magazines 
bound in Rademaekers 
binding are bound to wear, 
because the work is done 
by craftsmen. Have you had 
a sample book, fiction size, 
bound gratis in our new 
attractive designed cover? 
If not send one in now. 


RADEMAEKERS 


Bookbinders § Booksellers 


New York 
280 Broadway 
Room 415 


Newark, N. J. 








Transparent 


Specially Processed 


TRANSPARENT 
SILK CHIFFON 


For Repairing and Preserving 


Books, Manuscripts, Records 
Gossamer light yet of remarkable strength and dura- 
bility. So sheer and transparent that the finest print 
is clearly legible through it. 40 inches wide—soc. 
per yard—35 yards to the piece. Send for samples. 


EUGENE A. OBERFELDER 
112 Mayflower Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Durable 





DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 


213 East 144th St., New York City 


Now is the time to go over your shelves and 
weed out those shabby, weary-looking books 
which need a new lease on life. If they are 
worth rebinding, they deserve the protection 
and distinction embodied in a Dess & Talan 
Binding. 


Don’t forget - the best costs no more. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 











The STAMP 
of QUALITY 


Master craftsmen with years 
of experience, our own 
modern factory and the best 
of equipment and machin- 
ery ensure the production 
of highest quality Library 
Supplies and Furniture. 


GAYLORD customers may 
always be sure of obtaining 
highest quality merchandise 
at attractive prices. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Library Furniture & Supplies 


SYRACUSE STOCKTON 
N. Y. CALIF. 
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Specialists in Foreign Language Books 

















LIVRES FRANCAIS. An authoritative source of 


B. WESTERMANN Ch... INC. information on all French works. Large stock 


: a ’ ‘ : . in New York in every category 
Specialists in German Publications Special research and information service to 
librarians. 

13 WEST 4orH ST., NEW YORK CITY LIBROS ESPANOLES. A complete library o 
Spanish literature at your disposal in New York 
Large stock enables us to render prompt and effi- 
cient service. Special attention given to emer 


t 








gency orders. 

B. WESTERMANN CO). INC. Your inquiries covering any phase of Eurof 
s a Seas Ks oie literature given prompt and intelligent attent 

FOREIGN PUBLIC AETONS, IN( FRENCH & EUROPEAN PUBLICATIONS, 

Specialists in French Publications 49 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

LISTS & CATALOGS ON REQUEST 





13 WEST 46TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 











MARTINUS NIJHOFF FRENCH Books 
The FRENCH BOOK CO., Importers, 556 Madi 
THE HAGUE. (Holland ) son Ave... New York, carries the largest Assort- 
Large stock of new and second-hand books in all ment of French books of all French publishers, 
classes of science and art. Complete sets of periodi- Over 500,000) French books in stock. Library 
cals and learned societies. Very careful European orders filled at lowest prices. Catalogue on re 
and South American periodical—and book service. | quest. “New York’s largest French Book Shop.” 
Systematical catalogues free. 


























AMKNIGA CORPORATION 


GREEK BOOKS TO THE FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Large stock of New and Old Russian books, Mus 


Importers and Publishers of Books in Ie aut ful illustrated albums, Children’s books, Dictio 
— aries Subscription to periodicals: 

Modern Greek Catalog on Request Ussr 1n Construction $5 per year, 6 mo. $2.50 

Moscow Dairy News $8 per year Daily edition, 

ATLANTIS, Inc., 203 West 25th St., New York 6 mos.; $3 12 mos. Weekly edition; $1.75 6 mos. 

258 Fifth Avenue Catalogue Free New York 

















CURRENT AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS, 3K 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 
THE EUROPEAN LIBRARY AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr., Germany 


CONTINUATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS | 





This Directory of leading American and European Dealers in Foreign Language 
Publications will appear in the first issue of the Liprary JOURNAL each month. 


Rates for space will be supplied on request. 
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McCLURG’S. 


specialize in library service. 
Librarians can leave all details of their orders to 
our care. This is made possible by our long years 
of experience in handling the book business of 
Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Univer- 
sities, together with our comprehensive stock 
of books of all American publishing houses 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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| Library Department 


SPOUTS 
f 
BOOKS) 
2 West 45¥St, just west of 5*Av 


New York, N.Y. 











PROMPT 
600,000 books 


at a moments’ EFFICIENT 
notice—any book ECONOMICAL 


in print speedily 


INTELLIGENT 
That's 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. € “4 CN = 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers \ 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St 




















AN APPROPRIATE GIFT 


from a librarian to a friend 











The Map of Great Adventures 


The Map of Adventures has been planned as 
a practical method of stimulating interest in 
books and reading. The map, quaint drawing 
and legends give a hundred and fifty good rea- 
sons for more reading. Full size, 22 x 28 inches. 
4 colors. Price 


The Map of America’s Making 


Printed in the warm and beautiful tones of 
the lovable old maps with scores of little illus- 
trative drawings which scatter over the land. 
Over 200 references to famous and romantic 
events in American history. Size, 22 x 28 
inches. Full colors. Price 


The Booklover’s Map of America 


A Chart of Certain Landmarks of Literary 
Geography. There are nearly 300 books men- 
tioned. This Booklover’s Map will be wel- 
comed by all teachers of literature and will be 
most appropriate for school and public libraries, 
class rooms and homes. Size, 22 x 28 inches. 
Full colors. Price 


Booklover’s Map of the British 
Isles 


Beautifully colored and attractively portrayed 
with legends and drawings the interesting con- 
tour and natural beauty of the Islands provides 
a library or wall map of exceptional desir- 
ability. Full colors. Price 


Historical Map of the 
State of New York 


Students of New York History will find this 
map accurate and careful as well as full of 
sparkle with its quaint drawings and general 
air of charm similar to old maps. New York 
from its original history down to present day. 

Size approximately 22 x 28 inches. Full colors. 


Price $2.00 


Picture Map of the Holy Land 


A fascinating picture chart of Bible history 
for wall decoration. 

The caravan trails of ancient and modern 
times, the modern railroads, the route of the 
Israelites from Egypt to Canaan, the regions 
occupied by the Phoenicians, Philistines, Moab- 
ites and other neighbors of the Israelites, the prin- 
cipal cities are all represented in unique methods. 
Notes concerning significant events are given close 
to the places where these events occurred. Size 
22x 32 inches. Full colors. Price 


Picture Map of France 


All the places of historical and literary sig- 
nificance are depicted in delightful drawings 
and beautiful color upon this new map of 
France. In this map one catches the charm as 
well as visualizes the places that are renowned 
in French history and literature. Size about 25 x 
32 inches, 6 colors. Price 


Picture Map of Spain 


This new companion map to The Picture 
Map of France presents Spanish history and 
literature from the days of the Carthaginians 
down to the present. Rich in historic and lit- 
erary references. Spain’s_ relation to the 
development of the Americas makes this map of 
particular interest. Full size about 25 x 33 in. 
Printed in six colors. Price 


Picture Map of Massachusetts 


No area of our country is more thickly strung 
with memories, both historical and literary. The 
map visualizes the history of the old common- 
wealth from the first voyages along the coast 
down to the present day. It recalls the sea history, 
fishermen, clippers, fighting men; it gives a revo- 
lutionary history of Bunker Hill, Lexington and 
Concord, Indian Massacres, etc. Along the bor- 
der are detailed maps of Boston, old and new. 
Size 25x35 in. 6 colors. Price...........$2.00 


























R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 





